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PREFACE 

\ 

This report derives- from a .study commissioned by the Office of Research 

Mankg^ment Improvement of the National Science Foundation (Grant Number 

* • \ * ' ' " " * 

NM 39530) and initiated on JulyN^, 197*3. It was prepared 'with the cQuhsel and 

active participation o-f 

Hersche^W. Leibowitz, Professor 'of Psytfhojogy ■ >. / 

*i Archie J/" McDonnell, Associate Prof essor* of eivil Engineering ^ 

■ * . k * * . 

Richard *P. Parizek, Professor 6f Geology* ' m % . 

tf % S-tuart'Patton,,Evan Pugh Prof efssor ,of Agriculture . ■ 

1 Philip S.' Skell, Evan ,Pugh Professor of "Chemistry . ' 

all of * the- Pennsylvania Strdte, University. Participating, also in advisory 

capacities wer£ t , . • " 

* ♦ ' • „ . > 

G4 Lester Anderson, &irector r Center for' the Study 'of Higher Education 

* ' ... * ; • * . 

x — James B. Bartoo^ Dean of tWe Graduate School . 

* * »" 

1 " 

Ri chard* ^6.^ Cunningham, 1 Vice President for ,Res*earfch and Graduate Studies 

. *> s • 

Stanley (J. Ikenbefry,, Senior Vice President for Development 

' V 

The sfeaff oi; t^e study consisted of' 



William E. Tdombs, Assistant Director, Center for the Study of Higher 

Education 

1 y 



- Renee Friedman, Center ^f or the Study of Highfer Education 

- c Henry W. Sams, Associate Dean for Program Review arid ^Evaluatioij, the 
, » m Graduate School '(Principal* Investigator) . 

• The primary objective, bf £he study was to^-identify and define guidelines 

'% \ 

for the appraisal of research in afl fields fBpresented at the University/ 

m ' * > 

Statements sufficiently concise and prescriptive to warrant the title "handbook^ 
were to, ^e sought. However, the. determination was also made to reject hypothetical 
sets of criteria |fnd to report exclusively those judgmental procedures ^ and 



r 

i 



principles which can be observed in actual practice. , For these purposes, the 
effective investigative , tactic proved to be interviews whicli were summarized 

'' " - 

^ in protocols, reviewed., and revised; correspondence on selected working papers; 
' drafting, review, and revision. It was necessary tQ inquire into cent^eirs 
J of administrative decision at'^everal levels arid through the full ranie of 
sub ject-mat ter Ndivisions of the university. . The process might *be described 
. as tha't of .tracing the evaluative circuitry of an institution" and of comparing 



it where comparisons prtfve feasible with that of other universities ,and of 
research agencies external to the universities. * / 

: - , ■ j • 

, . • • • . / " 
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' INTRODUCTION . * 

This a,s a study of universities, typically of a university, with regard 

. 

primarily to their participation in 'and support of research* in all fields. 
The procedure is descriptive. The investigators have undertaken to evoke 
'from persons actively engaged in* research within the university their sense of 
the conditions^ opportunities, dnd 'sanctions which affect them. In so far 



.as possible their emphases are retained in the report, and their own language 



Their names are retained also. In the interest of authenticity they must 
have opportunity to check the ways in which they have been interpreted, and 



to testify further if questions arise. The policy of the study is tb explore 
the university itself - the procedures, patterns, and attitudes which are 
effective within it - and to assume as* "given 11 the-latger societal matrik. For 
this purpose direct representation of the facts as they appear to research-oriented 
faculty members affords the best available procedure. a \ S ' 



• Some ordering and arrangement is necessary, of course. The sequence whifch 
^has .been adopted is th& vine which appears to be leaat vulnerable to 'distortion. 
It begins with a survey of the formally organized jeans' to evaluative judgments 
of research. These are not the substantive judgments of research itself. 

New knowledge can be only indirectly a product of administrative decision. These 

* \ • s • * 

ar6 the operational judgments by which the instrumentalities of research, the 



faculties and facilities of the university, are formed and developed. They * 

' V * ' • r' ■ 

pertain t\) the acquisition arid„ allocation of resources. 

A % 

It is x with reference to resources that one of the principal* limitations- 

• \ * " * • 

of this investigative procedure appears:, the availability of resources is not 



a matter^ for independent university determination. Academic scientists and other 

\ . • - ■-" . 

researchers exert some influence on'the shape of the total "market 11 tot new. 



knowledge, both by direct participation and by the impact of their work. But 
other agencies hold .greater powers - agencies o'f government, industry, finance, 

a , , , 

I 

and health. To decline responsibility for study of these agencies is not to . 
question or depreciate their influence or the appropriateness of their 
influence. They are there. They have received extensive notice in the 'literature**; 



ratur 
L^5) 



of the past two decades. Jerome Weisner's Where Science and Politics Meet (i965) 
may be citad as exeipplary of a, discussion which is.here deliberately set aside, 
t\ot in t'he spirit ot contradiction, b£t in confidence that it is receiving, 
adequate attention elsewhere. * * 

The subject to be explored is a range of operational decisions - namely 
•those pertaining to research - which regularly fall within theccompetence of . 
the universities themselves. Universities h^ve the. capacity and prerogative 
for definitive decision in some dimensions of *heir activities, They # are also 



subject to effective •'constraints derived not only from society at large; but also 

• % * 

■* * t 

from the^r own essential structure. Some- clarification of these capacities 
and constraints i$ the principal objective* of this study, which consists of 

three' gatherings of material, "Chapters," as' follows: 

~ The first chapter is entitled "Academic Evaluative Procedures and their 
Relation to the Conduct, of Research.." It contains a specification of five ways* 
of making -judgments uith wTUcK faculties Are routinely concerned, and illustration 
of'thera in practice, fo a degree the division of the chapter is artificial, a, 
pr6duct of expository necessity.. The elements of it are demonstrably real. ; 
Representation of them in terms of formal procedures is somewhat misleading, 

' • , .. '• . * 

£or judgments are frequently effected within the ordinary administrative operations, 



of department or , college without recourse to distinct evaluative agencies. 
Judgments are not always labelled "judgments." Any, record,.o£ negative decisions 
is by its nature incomplete, ^ppdintments that were not made or were -not 



continued, research proposals that were not completed or sent forward, projects 

* that failed to prove out and were abandoned do not figure, prominently in 

institutional histories. Formally instituted evaluitiVe procedures, represent' 

bnly partially the evaluative functions characteristic, of universities * With , 
* • '. 

regard to research,* tjiey might appear inadequate rf they were not sustained 

by other organizational structures within the university. These structures . - 

determine the' naturfc of the second and third chapters of the 'study. 

The second chapter is entitled "Collegial Organization t and Research." It 

€ ■ , • " . * . 

is concerned with the dimension of university structure 'thought" 9 f %is "regressive," 

• 1 -? 

"parochial," and tyrannical", by those who are at odds. with i£, and as "fundamental, 

"responsible," &nd "disciplinary" by those who are not. The procedure used in 

this attempt to ^characterize the cblleges nas been to report as accurately * 

as possible' the responsibilities, activities, and problems of administrative 

officers charged ^ixplipitly with* the conduct of 'research within the several 

colleges of the i|hiversi£y. These .off leers are entitled "Associate, f ^or "Assistant 

Deans, or "Direct;or&" for researth. Their responsibilities £0 not extend to 

continuing education and instruction, although some of^them take actiye part 

in- the conduct especially of^ graduate "instruction! Their positions constitute* the 

most immediate administrative involvement in research, that is practicable Short of 

assuming- responsibility for substantive issues of detailed research projects^ 

•< - • ' ' 4 - / * v . - • * . *; ! 



* Although the colleger an<J departments *are cSnspicuous sa^ients'of ■ administrative 
authority in the! university , they ar^ riot, the fixed and^ uniform agencies of * \ /' 

* i * f ' > < • 

hierarchy that they are sometimes taken to be. Within 'the Universities^ pressures 
fof-.redef inition, development, and change are constantly present and occasionally 

r . . • : ' . ; » 

intense. The language by which these pressure^ can be most clearly represented 

derives. £rom d^perience witV institutes, center*,' laboratories; and pther less 

v.. * S % . . 

formally designated aggregates of research capacity which" occur frequently on^ 

* * • * ■ * * ' 
university campuses throughout ' the .country. ' 

The , thiird chapter is addressed to this experience. Interdisciplinary, 

*> k * '*' 

inter collegial, interdepartmental research involving persons identified with a 

variety of administrative organizations and of intellectual ^disciplines is 
undertaken and maintained in more pr less, uneasy 'equilibrium with departmental 

and collegial entitles. la a sensor, the relationship constitutes an additional 

and more comprehensive evaluative function, for it requires judgment? at every 

level of academic concern, from high-level institutional policy and resource 

allocation to the individual scientist !s appropriation of his working hours 

and the graduate student's selection of a dissertation atopic and director • 

Emergence^of a new interdisciplinary emphasis can lgad to *ny of three 

ultimate developments: ^ 

« 1.* The creation of a new academic administrative agency of whatever 

magnitude and degree of independence the- circumstance* require, s 

' ' • i f ' ' ' * * ' - * 

2. Modification of existing departments "or colleges to .accommodate ' s 

new. purppses, with* appropriation of time and facilities derived 

* either, from reduction of pld activities, or from the creation of 

• new resources. " 

- 3#i Failure of the emphasis to generate .energy and interest to the # 
degree required to modify existing structures* 



Thece is a natural tendency for individuals to generalize issues Qf this 

» K * * .' 

kind and to recommend at one time'that more new ideas ought to succeed, and\ 

. • .." i " • . . 

^at another time to complain that public urgency is -getting in t the^ay of 
proved- knowledge', In a similar spirit novelists may sometimes be moved to 
say that people x?ught to read mone novels, and pianists that people ought to 
go to more recitals, l>ut- the novelist's b^sic concern Is for his own book, and 
the pianist's for his oyn music. In the same way every revision of the structure 
and activity of a univerkity^ involves resolution of the particular question 
at issue, in its own terms and, on - its % own merits. Hdw this process works is - 

Reflected in the attitudes' .'of faculty members confronted by the general question 
of continuity and change in relation to" their own fields of special- Yn'terest. 

■ s 

The third chapter, "entitled "Institutes, Centers, and Extra-Collegial laboratories 

as Agencies of University Research" provides a medium thrpugh which these faculty 

Attitudes can be projected. - * * 

|^ome efforts in the direction of generalizing the study, of including within 

-it commensurate materials from a number of universities ,% have b^een made^. How * 

♦ 

many samples would be needed in order to give the observations which are made 



genuine/validity for American higher edu<*atioji in the large is problematical. 

4 



( r> 



What/ has been done here suggests that the sample need not* be very much increased. 
TtaMMP are marked resemblances. The record of interviews on two major campuses 
and of a survey of publications collected from forty-six campuses are included 
in Appendices to which reference is made where significant differences /or # 
similarities are apparent > Exhaustive development of this beginnin^mdght ? 
r possibly produce results pf value', out it lies beyond the competence of this 
surve'y. ' 

4 The descriptive, photographic point of view f rom" which/this study has been 
made tends to result in a view of things' as they are, or/as they are understood. 



to be by the people involved in thein. Insofar as such a study suggests ^ 
arguments or recommendations, the argument inevitably Supports the status quo . 
The topic. iS sometimes referred to as "the Keokuk argqment" - this is the way 
we, do it in Keokuk; therefore, this is the way it ought to be done. 

B.ut the study is not designee! to function argumentatively^-itT essays to 

* ^ v 

present the "givens 11 6£ -the university as an instrument of research. By. the * * 

' V 

* t % ' ^ • 

way, it provides some indication of the impact on universities of the thirty 0 
years since' research itself achieved large-scale institutionalization. . Beyond 
fhis study lies a longer and njuch m6re difficult task, that of using the univer- 
sities to improve the' scientific and intellectual powers of a society which 
appear^ at times to value these powers highly and /at other times to value them 

. . , / • • • 

not at all... Similarly the universities appear at some points inattentive to 
societal interests, and at others available for assignment to almost any*, 
"activity that seems likely to win public notice and support. . 0 

♦ A philosophical matrix into which all the .forms, ideas, operations, and 
purposes of intellectual inquiry fit neatly and rationally is not readily or 
consistently available. Like the society of which they are parts, the universities 

all of them, are eclectic to a degree somewhat short of^ chaos,_, SuggeB.tiofis for 

J a " i < 

their re-ordering are 'in gobdj^upply. Agreement on any one, suggestion, or on 

any one set of suggestions, is somewhat harder to come .by ^ although, adjustments 

in large" scale and in sijrall *are constantly in process • . 

Among these adjustments is* v a tentative 'acceptance of the principle that 

research, together" with the performance of students in the course of their 

education, 'is subject to methddical appraisal and to the?* application of whatever 

'"sanctions are justified and practicable. Appraisal, however., implies standards,"** 

and methodical appraisal implies that standards should be uniformly and equitably 

applied. This is a- point of difficulty - not -because the university is without 

» 4 *** 

standards, but because it has many. Criteria are more. readily defied than 



systematized. For exainple, every research project may reasonably be expected 
to prove itself valuable either * 4 

1. Economically, by contributing more than its own costs to society 
- N in the form of goods and services, ox 

2. v - Fiscally/ by winning support an the form 6f grants or contracts, ox 

% 3 v Ethically, by demonstrating yitality andVef i^ition of purpose on * , . 

. ■ the *part of 5 thejrksearchers, :or : 
• • „ — * 

4. Productively, t>y making new information of significance available,' 
usually throu gh publica tions ^ to an appropriate clientele, or , 

> - * > * 

5. < Professionally, by clarifying th$ researcher's .status^in his field *< 

and thereby contributing to the definition of one of the hierarchies* 
of intellectual authority, _or' t • 

6. Competitively, by impact evidenced through strong response - citations, 
invitatioos to lecture, honors, the Nobel Prize, or 

7*«~ Methodologically, by demonstrating virtuosity in the use of complex 
, V investigative procedures, by refining such-procedures, and developing 
new ones, or * 

8. Educationally, ,by 

a. demonstrating the researcher's authority to/teach, or, 
bi expanding and re-ordering the range -and structure of understandings 
available to be taught, ojr / 

contributing to the capacity of students to continue and. expand 
programs of investigation, or m 

attracting* new students and faculty members of superior talents, or 
' giving visibility and authority to ah institution or to an agency - 
within it\ 1 \ ' . / 

*r' * - V i ,i ■ . * - V* ' *- ----- - * 

All of these criteria have validity, but they do not all apply with equal for< 

'-'•/ 

or In all circumstances. For example, the /compiling of a dependable dictionary 

of Middle English invites? application of/lfcems in the *I±st above that are - 

different from Chose "which would apply to Revising a new system for disposing of * 

urban sewage. In spite of the disparity of any two. such undertakings in terms 

of the criteria which pertain to .their evaluation, a university may assign to 

$m- ♦ . ' - ' - ' * 

both the dverriding Values of quality and utility when , they meet their respective 

sets- of standards, and Regard both as es£e»tial elements in the comprehensive 

* . • v 

scheme of academic research and instruction. 



. What criteria apply ,irr any particular ^situation, and by whom they are 
applied?,' are questions, Vhich require examinatiotf on an operational level. 
•Rationalized sets A of categories and objectives are interesting, but they are 
too* broad for particulars discrimination between research of the first and research 
of a lower order of priority. The university improves upon the condition of.* 
ordinary stubbornness in that it h'as many minds of its own/ How these minds 
propose to work together yithout radical disunif ication is not a new storyV - 
although it is constantly changing/ The story indicates ways i$ which a great * 
many judgments are made, and are made effective, and for that reason materials 
for retelling it are here assembled.- - N , ^ 
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Academic Evaluative Vrbceclures ' ! 
and their 

V 

Relation to the Conduct Qf Research 



"I cannot read an account , like -this, which ^is full of 
the false starts and ignored leads so typical of a 
passionately important Scientific. quest, without anxiety " 
at the evanescence of some of the most important* evidence: 
a remembered scrap- of conversation, notes scribbled on 
the back of a haphazardly-preserved program of a scientific 
meeting." - 

- Victor McElheny/in a revifew of The Path to tlfe Double 
* Helix ,. bjj Robert Olby. NYT »Book 'Review , March 16, 1975, 
p. 23. ■ w ' 



- - 1 



Introduction 



Jtoth the wise direction of inquiry, lest the 
energies available to it be sapped by pretentious 
novelty, and; the Wholehearted support of genuine* 
innovation — as well- as wise judgment as; to which 
is which — depend upon understanding explicitly^ 
what the causes of growth are.- ^ 



S 



-The first requirement fj>v sound judgment of the quality and value of 
research is that the judge be at leasjt one degree- superior in knowledge and 

r 

understanding to ,the researcher who'se work he appraises. This being true, 
there are sometimes and f$r limited periods of time extraordinarily gifted 

and^ fortunate persons for whom no fully qualified critic can be supplied. 

• " i * 

Even so, and even for these few, judgment, appraisal, -or. evaluation is a 

' . * ' ^ * *\ 

constant a^d ihdispensable element in the daily experience of ttiOTe who search 

* , i . \ 

for new knowledge. Judgment is the means by which understanding' is Confirmed 

and disseminated. ^ Understandings and appraisal are aspens of the same event. 

Encounter; with a new idea implies th6 question whether it is a right idea or 

a wrong one. Resolution of such questions requires intellectual competition, 

an atmosphere of mutual criticism and inquiry among men of complementary # ' 

knowledges and purposes. Evaluation, and cotndiunity are necessary and natural ■ 

conditions of growth in science and scholarship, 
t - i • 

The Researcher has no alternative but to seek actively .the criticism of 

'his peers. If he is fortunate',- they are near at hand~in his laboratory, 

* j/P 
>- 

department, or college. But i:he relatively comfortable relationship with which 
he became familiar as a student and candidate, in which he referred to s his 
adviser whenever occasion arose, does not continue indefinitely. His circle 

itichard F. Storr, The Beginning of the Future, A Historical Approach to - 
Graduate Education in the Art8„and Sciences (Nev York: McGraw-Hi^l, 1973), p. 74 
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* of, critics growfe more- impersonal*, objective, and remote as he advances in his 



* field. He learns what* other persons are doing his kind of work, whose* judgment 

'-•*.'.'"• ; * 1 / 

' * he would value most, and whose approval he has no choice but to win. Tne 

attention of the jury he- selects is not automatically available to him. 'Part » 
of his responsibility /is to make his voice hear-di. Nor is the prerogative of 
selection exclusively his own. Universities permit a considerable degree of 

- privacy £or those who demand it, iut research is a public matter and persons 

* • . ,' 

„ who conduct it are argents of a public conce # rn. Although the appropriate ^ , 
audience of #riy particular undertaking may be select and small, the ultimate^ 6 
responsibility to ^submit to its judgment is, inescapable. . \ 

t Some such 'responsibility is implicit also in institutional .and academic 
position. The office 1 , laboratory, or study that the researcher occupifes has 
presupposed functibns in the academic ^o'ciety. It is a tool to bie used in v * 
certain predisposed ways which may or may not be conceited of exactly in accord 
iththe conceptions of tlje individual who uses it. The p individual and the 



institution ^each have the capacity to fox^n habits and develop expectations, and 

< ■ ' ' 

either. is capable of absorbing the other T s interests < into his or its own. 

\ f - .<:•..■' V t , 

Ideally, no such capitulation of identify would ever t;ake place. The 

individual by his strength apd wisdom would reshape and expand the institution 

to accommodate him. -The institution, by its strength and wisdom, woul^ enabie 

the s'chplar to discover talents he didn't know he had. * Bot the ideal is not 
* * 

always what happens. The failure can be on either sid^. . The individual scholar 
may be wrong in judgments, erroneous or inadequate In knowledge, or mistaken ' ^ 
'or inaccurate in operation^ and the institution may -find him wholly satisfactory. 

- - v - m : K * 

On the other hand he may be correct,- learned, and preqise and yet' fail; as the 
saying goes, to be appreciated. . Instances can be cited of both aberrations, but 
it £s discrete to use only the' second: at different times John Dewey, Thorstein 
Veblen, and 'George S.herburn all encountered dis'favor at a single university, , ' 
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although that University retains and deserves a reputation for probity in such • 
\ » ' * 

^ matters. If such men can meet disapproval what* young scholar can be entirely 

secure? Universities; like the individuals who constitute them, are essentially 

evaluative entities • They have to make judgments because they seek to understand, * 

. and the. grounds on which, their judgments are made cannot ±n a good university 

^ remain static. The canons of understanding and appraisal, whether with respect 

' ' • v 

■ ' ' ' x> * 

to a precisely defined field* of learning or to the entire range of knowledge 
• •* * • * 

which a uniyersity. represents , are constantly renewed. «. , . • . * 

This desideratum is not always an accomplished fact. In at\y artifact the 

perfect ^adjustment of parts^and whole is a Greek Ideal .honored in'approximation ~* 

and only dreamt of in perfection. Universities and Other polities are Jrtffcacts * 

in this sense. The quality of a university and the quality of ah inquiry carried 

. W ■ ' ' ' > 

on within it, ate related as whole' and part. Each" is dependent upon the, dt her. 

Richard; Storr 'describes the situation. as follows : * . 

The present situation is both' .expansive and fluid; but does the 'organization , 
of graduate, studies reflect as much as it' might the/promise that the situation 

^ holds? The- development of methodology, discipline toy discipline/ and the' further 
- study of inquiry as such have yet to be thqught ; ,pf .generally as complementary 
activities, each of which will be- the mo*e fruitful where the results of the; 
other are fcpt explicitly in mind. ^Inquiry into the nature of inquiry can of 
course be maintained as a specialty ,^but it will not be wholly effective until . 
its findings permeate the culture \f the abademy. In the light ,*of that possibility, - 
there ^ls the prospectfSthat the development of "particular methods and the explora- " ' 

^ tipn of inquiry- itself will be advanced as parts of- a single process. It can. 

\ be the intention of the graduate* school to provide not' only that an appfopriate 

* 'method is devised, to match e^ch p^atticular line of inquiry that some ^ch&laj: or >> ' 

scientist may wish to pursue^ but also that no approach to inquiry is lei t untfested ' 
for wan£;of experimentation' with' method. Whether the wdrd 'research *is° restricted* 
in usage to empirical investigation or is applied broadly to cover any proven 
mode of thought is an issue that should be settled—but by 'agreement oq definitions.. 

• What* 'matters in substarice. is whether the graduate school shduld provide the student, 
with' a context of«Tife, as well- as a degree program** that" encourages §uch inquiry , * 
£s is both, rigorous apd free. 4 v a \ 

' ■ - . • - . • . ■■ 

; = — • • • • '. v. • / 



^Ib'id . , p. 75. ' • , j 
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Storr's recommendation for tfoe universities combines the pursuit of hard ^ 

— r ' ' m " " ' ' 

questions about scientific, social, and humane problems vitfr the. ideal of a 

maturing institutional epistemoliDgy. Research, as he sees it, should yield 

knowledge; in addition, it should develop an, understanding of how men know.*. 

. • . . * \ .« 

« v - * • 

His conception gtfes somewhat beyond thart of field methodologies, the professional 
self -consciousness by which sociologists are^ recognizable las sociologists, r 
medievalists as medievalists and so on. He explicitly depreciates the idea>of 
.intellectual method as aujspecialty in itself. 'Accepting the number an<H<ariety 
of the n lineS'Of inquiry 11 in ytiich universities engagfe, ,he/prbppses that in all 



bing accurately "what the men there -are trying tU do. Partly 



oiTttiem, whether separately ox collectively considdfcfed, the university fulfills 
its essential function only as it proceeds both °directly and ref lejcively , observing 

< • > j . ./ V v • ' ■* ' * ^ , • 

the data of its problems and the data of its,, own^ resolution _o£ them, with cpnmen- 
surate objectively. Stated in ^another way, discovery v is linked with aft expanding 
Capacity to discover. \ . \+ , ■ .* ' 

Storr's idea may seem ambitious to the point of being visiofcery. from a 
market-oriented and industrial point of view he v 4£ul4 appeal Quixotic. Yet there 

is much in the acctistomed forms and practices of/the,rynitfersities which suggests 

* " ** 

thaf he ,1s descr 

because university ^research is firmly joined with 'instruction,'* and partly^because 

« *»*.'* 

* . ; - - • • , *~ ' , 

> in the nature of things, understanding per se continues to be an end in itself, 
the means of\achieving knowledge remain. under constant 'revision, even as* khowffedge* 

/ , * * ' « * " . y 

expands. # t . *- L . . - 

'-»' * ' * . < 

This duality of concern is reflected in the ways in^whicl\ academic judgments 

" * ) ' A '\ 

are arrived at ^nd expressed. They l^qns^itute a, liseful point of departure for • , 
consideration of new dispositions and procedures which will assuredly be 'needed 

in the giant universities which have grown up since World 'War* II,. # For the purpose 

^ * * <> , , '4 

of understanding where ^tHe universities are now,* it should^ be usefcul to survjey and 



exclusively interrogative- 
no t necessarily definitive' 



illustrate several of the overt and mote or less formal modes in which academic 
judgments are currently expressed. The pattern of illustration must be reductive; 
its categories are neater Ufian the actual^ practice to which they pertain. Each 
JLllustratTon77Tiowever , is actual; each ia "drawn f rom^gpfifijrience on either an 
operational or an experimental basis. The descrfpttfons are phrased a$ if in 

« ' * * * 9 

* • m t 

.answer *to questions from m^n beginning acad^emifc careers or older men, worried 
£bout 'deferred 'rewards. Men in these situations frequently ask for specific 
informatics on what is expected of them; the tone olP'the questions is' not alwa$^ 



The*answers which follow may 'be informative but 



The kinds of evaluative judgments which sdem most pertinent are— these: - ; t ~ 

1, judgments of persons — because* i^TijTthis mode of judgment which is N 
preeminent in the consciousness of university faculties'; 

Z. judgments of proposals — b^ecausia - the proposal has become^ partly under , 
the influence of governmental agencies, the recognized unitary item Q 
in all considerations'of research y „ . * 

3. judgments of pro j e c ts- ^-because the idea of administrative ^monitoring of 



research in progress persists in faculty discussions; 
4. 'judgments of programs — because it is on this scale of * appraisal that 



universities have resppnded most actively tp the demands *of the times; 
5. judgments on ethical criteria- *— because this is/the area of concern now 



most explicitly organized in ; terms of procedural and lfegal rules. 



PERSONS: Promotion and the Award of Tenure 

". . . the principal means by which the faculty exercises 
control over the quality of the scholarly activities of its 
-members is through its role in recommending the' selection of 
#> its own members and through professional standards that it ' J 
and the University .apply in the selection process. 

»■ All other mocfes and topics of evaluation in un^ersities are qualified by . 

the overriding importance both to individuals ayl to the institution as a whole 

• t \ 

of the selection .of permanent; faculty and 'the hierarchical^organization of 

faculty in terms orfcfpf essorial ranks. r - * . 

Selection of faculty is controlled by initially^ tentative appeint-menfcs and 

• *** ' 

by subsequent award or denial of " "permanent 11 .ot "indefinite" tenure, with its 
implication of commitment: on the part of the institution to the "ipdividual for 
the term of his prof essiOnal car/eer* .Pros and cons of this basic procedure of 
Ameritan "higher education* have recently been thoroughly 'reviewed J.n Faculty 
* Tenure ,^ popularly referred to as the Keast report, and iji the discussion which 
this publication evoked. The matter is too familia^V) require elaboration other 
than to remark that it is a fact Qf academic life. Also, it tilts evaluation of 
intellectual quality in the universities toward the twenty- to forty-year span 
of a professorial career, within ;tffiich the one- £8 five-year span of a single 



investigative ^rojd^ may appear as an important but subordinate item. 

Award of indefinite tenure to a scholar with a particular research specialty 

* • ' , v 

is a research decision in that it commits the institution to the specialty as ^ 

well as to the individual. Denial of tenure may represent a decision to the 

*' ** " 

contrary effect. 

r 

The long, time-span encompassed by the tenure commitment ha*s a ^tendency to 
adVahce fluently' adaptable competency oyer shafcply limited expertise. Research* 



Harvard University, Report of the Committee on Criteria for Acceptance of 
* Sponsored Research In the Facylty of Arts and Sciences (Cambridge Mass. : Harvard 
University Press, 1970), p. 3. ° 

San ^raricisco ^nd -London: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1973. * ^ 



f projects co»e„ and £o, but res^a'rch faculties remain. The conflict of^flLues 
implicit in this situation is important in the nature of evaluative^xpces*ses . 
Tl^pre is an apparent difference between faculty best qualified for the job in 
hand and the faculty best qualified to meet the unknown next phase. Contributing 
to this conflict is the impact upon research of a concomitant /instructional 
program, in which the permanent health of a discipline^ and of the practitioners 
,of it, req'uires a longer rpnge. of vision than does the resolution of a particular 
, problem. ^* 

r * 

~\ Either of these polarities is capable of inspiring excessively emphatic 

advocacy, and in practice the constant realignment of differences is accompanied 

* » * 

* • * * 

* by heat and noise. Errors of judgment occur. For the young man seeking concrete, 

I 

definitive advice on what is expected of him, ..t^e available answers are often 



frustrating. ' , • 



, But in fact the necessities of the situation preclude simplistic answers. 
Crisp, efficient execution of the immediate assignment is indispensable, but so 
is the capacity to define an assignment with reference bo its broad disciplinary 
context. There is no comfort in the fact that while he ponders his predicament^ 
the candidate may find himself deprived of institutional support. No less radical 
in its effect, although lass shbcking at the moment, is the facile affirmative 

■ . . . • *• ' ' 

by which the individual may accept long-terfli responsibilities ill*-suited to his 

** - v 5 * . 

talents and interests. •« 



5 * * * ' - * 

An^xample .of the kind of general statement generally uded to describe* criteria 

for promotion in policy manuals is as follows: * 

* .** 
« • 1-a. Teaching Ability . TJiis includes the ability'^ make students think 
.^critically and purposefully, the ability to interest students fn the 
" > \ broad problems of the course', the ability to construct honest /. - - 

instruments of evaluation and to interpret the results impartially , 
and the ability to maintain sound aca4e«ic standards. ^ 

Continued ' % . ' . ' - 1 • ' - * 
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Restearch^Ability . ' This includes Jthe ability to train students 
in research; to lay out a tentative theory and to plan the 
experiments foy- testing; the ability to design t"he equipment 
and construct or instruct others on how s to construct it; the 
ability to direct assistants t operate* within a planned budget, 
and present the ^results of research in a form easily under- 
stood -by one's colleagues and.by laymen, 

Librarianship Ability . This ^includes the ability to use 
bibliographic tools, the ability to supervise effectively.- 
-l^rge areas of work^and 'to maintain sound academic standards; . 
the ability, to -direcj^ assistants and operate within a planned 
budget. . ' • . " 

Scholarship ., Jhis- includes note. only academic preparation, but 
also evidences of continuing -scholarly growth as exemplified, 
in both published and unpublished contributions to knowledge? * 

^ Character and Personality * The faculty member *muSt, ; «possess 
those .qualities of ipiiid. and spirit which will' merit .emulation 
by the students: fairness, open-mindednessv Objectivity, 
tolerance, patience,' ^and a saving sen§e> of proportion. '* 

Academic Responsibility . This phrase is intended to suggest , 
that the faculty -members should make a genuine _ contribution . * 
to, the program of the institution and of the academic com- 
munity by conscientiously advising' students, by efficient 
administration of one or more units of the university 
organization, by participation in the, work of important 
committees, etc. . %^ > . 1 

i ' 

Professional Development, , The fatuity member, is expe£ted, ? . , , b 
whenever possible, t<j maintain an active interest in- the program, 
of prof essional 'societies arid to develop, as his experience ' 
:^rows,. an understanding, of the. broad national and international *. 
aspects of his special "field* of interest, V 

General Qualifications . The faculty member ^should possess, 1 

in addition to the qualities listed aboVe, the minimum standards 

for each rank. * * 



Ideally every decision to deny or to award tenure would contribute to the 

. , • ■ v . i - 

development of a community of persons in which each member maintains authority 
in his special modes, while contributing to corporate flexibility and range. The 
resulting faculty would be capable of dealing with a broad and changing" divetsity 
of investigative problems and of sustaining a developing program of instruction. 
That every such decision does not haVe this effect is a .source of disappointment „ 
but the f orcje of jthe ideal itself remains primary among academic motivations. * 
To be "the best professor, 11 is a desideratum modified by^the aspiration to ^ 

9 * ' »' 

belong to "the best* department" in "the best university"— or to the best that 
the individual is capable of envisioning. 
) * The importance of this aspect of academic motivation is. apparent in its 
pervasiveness. *\ It functions as an assumption ^underlying critical or^cvalua- 



The following is a "Rate of Faculty Mobility through Rarfks," based on actual 
experience of the academic* faculty of The Pennsylvanif^State University: 

* *• * - ■ • ■;' ■ . . " \ - i 

' Instructor r Asst. Prof. Assocu"Trof » ^ Prof . Total 

„ ' . c ft 

1972- 73 . 516 1,025 ^ ' 665 .485 2,694 

% 1 i * / ' ' ' ' 

Promotions to / 

next rant 58 (11%) m . 75 (7?) - 55 (8%) 188 (8%) 

1973- 74. . " 44| . ' 1,044 6/, .664 ' 519 '2,675 , 

Promotions to, • >•.--_ 

.next rank 65 (14%) v 100 (9%), ^54 (8%) ' . 219 (10%) 

If for illustrative purposes one makes the following assumptions: 
1. that the population here described is static (no new appointments <at 
advanced ranks, n<5 resignations , terminations, etc.), 
L 2. x — fcJrat the rfete of prtfmotion remains constant -from year to year, and 
3. that s every faculty- member, wins all possible promotions*; - 
one may compute tthaftl>e "average"" faculty member would spend approximately six 
years as an instructor, ten years- as aa assistant processor, and twelve years ~as 
<^ an associate professor, or a total of twenty-eight years in which 'the prospect 
of possible promotion is more or less in hiV, thoughts . Put another way, apprgxf- 
mately 85 percent of a typical university faculty is at all times 'concerned with 
promotion as a personal "desideratum. For this 1 rfeapon ,any expression of profes-. 
sional evaluation other^than that of promotion suffers 'some diminution in cpmparj 
son. * m ... , ' 



tive judgments.^ FortHis reason it'must be bojpe in mind, not as subverting 
or contradicting systematic evaluation of research, but as posing conditions 
which must of necessity be i&ef if any such evaluation is* to be accomplished. 

i s 1 * ' 

Example M Appointments to "chairs/ 1 or;' "name" professorships , ' * 

, ZD Z i 7™ * , • S 

Committees charged with the identification of persons qualified for 
'extraordinary academic distinction are typical of all conmittees responsible 
for decisions on matters concerning tenure and promotion. -They, differ only 

in the level of their expectations and in the* strength o£ the* criticism that/ 

/ * 4 / 

ensues when' they are considered to have judged incorrectly. The demands tmey 

> ; * . 

make on candidates are high— a$ are the/ rewards which they are empowered 'to 



bestow — but the demands are similar to those which determine whether We 

/ • 
young assistant professor or another is to be retained by his department and 

advanced to more complex responsibilities. * / * 

• \ ' . / < 

Fojr these reasons the selection of indin/idliai members of Che faculty of 
The Pennsylvania State University for appointment to the/ coveted Evan Pugh Pro- 
fessorships may be* taken as exemplary of -the promotioo^process as a whole. 
At the same time, ,it may. serve to indicate the degr^e#to which tfhe sense of 
value and of quality within an institution ife foc&sed in procedures of this sort. 

Evan Pugh Professors are appointed by yhe President of the University upon 

* • '*« » 

the recommendation of a selection committed of seven (in 1973-74 there were six) 
faculty^ members named by the Presidents Three members of th# committee are 
drawn from the group already holding the title. The additional members are 
drawn from the faculty at large. . ' 



\ 
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This procedure m*jr be regarded as vulnerable to excessive emphasis^on 
intellectual distinction [cf . "The Criteria of Academic Appointmeht , "* Minerva IX 
.(1971), pp. 272-90] *and/apparent depreciation of simple efficiency in useful and 
necessary work. The degree to which this stricture tfjfrplies may^be judged from, 
ensuing materials. -/ - ♦ " 



9 ^ ?T 
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* *. * 

# During the year (1973-74) from which the following illustrative information 
was derived, four of the University's 519 full professors in active service held- ' 
the title. In addition to prestige, the title carries with it specific advantages 

of salary, of direct control over certain specified funds for research, and of 

v ' ^ - 

a specified budget increment to the incumbent's program or college. 

^The formally recognized criteria for selection of individuals for recom- 

i 1 , * 



mendation are very briefly and generally stated:? 
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• * 1. The Evan Pugh Professors will be selected without regard for college 

'.affiliation .or program,. ' , , 

- 2* The title will be granted only to candidates whose research ^publications 
or creative work or both have been of the highest, quality over a period 
of time and, further, to candidates whp^show evidence of having contributed 
significantly to the education of student^ who later achieve recognition 
for excellence in the Candidates' discipline or interdisciplinary area. 
- : Candidates must have strong external support from colleagues within thetr 

fields. 

3. Candidates must have served at Penn State at the rajik of full professor. 

An indication of ways in which these criteria are elaborated by selection 
commit,tjees appears ift a memorandum from "the chairman of the 1973-74 committee 
to academic d % eans, who with the advice of their promotion committees make initial 

. c 

nominations- for these appointments: ( ' 

The cComai^tee appointed by the President' to assist in the selection of 

Evan Pugh professorships wishes me to bring to your attention th«at there has 

£ been some unevenness- in the quality and completeness of material submitted 

on behalf of the nominees. In order that all nominees receive fairconsid- 

<eration the committee feels that the information on teach nominee should be 

as complete as possible. The following kinds, of information are considered 

. to be a minimum to enable proper evaluation of a nominee: - t 

> . ■ 

* * * * " 

1. complete biographical data or up*- to-date curriculum vita including 
£ educational background, -positions held, memberships and services 

in professional associations and academies, awards and recognitiorf, f 
biographical listings, etc.; 

2. list of publications, exhibits and/or descriptions of contributions 
to. the creative and performing arts; 

3. enumeration. of services to the University including courses, developed - 
and/or taught, majof bommittete service;* program development', fund 

' ' * raising" effectiveness , etc.;~ 

4. precise and lucid descriptions of the unique scholarly Contributions 
' * c the candidate, has made in teaching, research, or oth^r creative and 

; • * * professional activities; " , 

5. , 'evidence of outstanding teacher-student relationships, including' 

teaching evaluations an<£awards, lists of graduate student degree 
programs supervised, portions currently held by former graduate 
.* , students, and other evidences of his or her students 1 success as 
scholars and professionals; , % — 



6. last and perhaps of greatest importance , evidence that the nominee 
has a national and international reputation as a scholar. Supporting 
letters of colleagues at Penn State. are beneficial" in this regard,, 
but testimonials from scholars at pther institutions, fore^n and 
domestic, aVe needed particularly when they Call pinpoint the" specific 
aree of work and- the precise -contribution(s) by which the nominee's 
distinction is warranted." , 

A fair number of the dossiers^ on nominees are quite adequate \?ith regard 
to the foregoing criteria. I have* indicated to you individually below the 
candidates from your college whose dossiersginight profitably be reviewed with 
' respect to the kinils of information needed. ✓ 

* • 

Further elaboration appears in a series of memoranda written by the members 

♦ a. • 

of a selection committee in response tor the following request: 

It would be very helpful to us if you could spare tiqie to record in 
memoraiida your perceptions of the criteria which were effective. in your 
recent decisions concerning the Evan Pugh appointments. You need not concern 
yourselves with the individual decisions. In cftir report it would be inappro- 
priate to deal with personal . career 'histories. But your ideas on how 
institutions may recognize those individuals who by their talents and energies 
sustain sound programs of research would be most valuable. 

All members of the committee responded, and their* memoranda are* quoted below* 
The authors are .identified only by their fields of academic identification, £fiad 
the order in which they are quoted is the order in which they were received: 

1. Evan Pugh Professor of Agriculture: 



F 



If the various members of the committee to assist in the selection * 
of additional Evan Pugh Professors, respond to your letter, I'm sure you % 
wil3p^et a valid perspective of the process., • • If there was any 
'single limitation in the performance I believe it had^ to do with doubts 
about our ability to evaluate scholarly and creative work outside our own 
individual fields. Some appeared to feel this more, strongly than others. 
This* meant that as a committee*- at times we had to rely on each other and* 
hope that the representation was "adequate. Of course one could* always 
argue about adequacy of representation' on a small committee. 

The ^ask ,was made somew,hat .more difficult by J the fact that the 
qriteria for .the Evan Pugh I*roiessor§hip were rather vague. As a 
consequence the dossiers for the thirty-one candidates ranged all the. - 



8 * ° 

MemorandunTfrom Professor Stuart Patton to the academic deans, October 18, 1973. 

9 „ • ' 
Memorandum from Henry W. Sams ^ , ' ' 1 



way from two-page briefs toggery elegant in-depth presentations. In order 
to enable the committee to do a job and in fairness -to the nominees the 
committee sought additional material for many of the candidates* [see memo 

^^to academic cleans quoted above] We got virtually every bit of 

additional information we sought.* However, 'some nominations ftere very 
effectively documented and 'Others seemed as though the nominators were 
simply making a gesture. I am inclined to feel that this is an important 
variable. « 

^ " While I feel the committee did a good jab, it seems to me that this « * 
sort af thing is rather mystical and that people are being guided s,omewhlt 
by unusual bits of evidence,' conceptions, and misconceptions. 1 For • 
example,* one nominee received a rather ordinary, one-sentence endorsement - 
'from a Nobel Laureate. I pondered that one" (hr a while. One of % the 
committee members expressed the sentiment that the field (for. example, a 
branch of economics) of one of the nominees, didn^t amount to much. I 
also pondered that one, the inference being that there are certain academic 
areas that are just inappropriate to the Evan Pugh Professorship. While 
there has been some criticism of the T f inal selections for the Professorships 
in .that the arts and humanities are under-represente^, I do not feel that 
this was because the committee found it more difficult to evaluate the 
candidates from those areas. j 

Pleas^e note that we were a selection committee and in, no sense -a 
canvasrsing committee. Also note that we. were asked to assist %n the' 
selections, not to make them. I believe this is the first time -the faculty 
was in any way consulted on the appointment of Evan Pugh Professors. 



Professor of Aerospace Engineering:^ * J , . 

* T 

Your memo asked for perception of the critefci'a which were effective, in 
arriving "at our nrecommendations. Personally it was a combination of many 
\ factors which influenced my opinion. Briefly, *the factors which I considered 
were: * 
* a. publications in recognized journals, 

b. number Of Ph.D.' and. M.S. camjlfates Supervised, 
. c. external endorsements by personnel Outside the University havitig 
an obvious* standing in the person's field of expertise, 

d. activities in professional societies, • . ^ 

e. consulting and publifc services, and - ? 
, f.- invited lectures. * 

? It is very difficult # to say which of the above items I weighed most 

* heavily in arriving at my own^ personal "recommendations. I can only say 

that it was ia feeling which was generated. by considering^all of these. For, 
example, a person who *has only 25 publications' as compared to someone with' 
100 publications over the same^£ripo r ~T^npressed me more thaiv the latter if ; 
he had, in adaition to his publications, many graduate theses and had been 
invited to lecturfc extensively. % - , - - 

3. Professor of Theatre Arts an£M)irector of General Education In the Arts: 

• *. , ♦ 

' Of course *we looked over the list .of publications and creative work, 
but we tried to fee guided not merely by the quantity % but by the evaluations 
placed on th^m by knowledgeable peopl§. . - 

Letters fronrother scholars also had great weight and we tried ? £o" 
\ glean fr^a them something of the scope of the candidate's work and the 



respect in which he was 'held by Kis colleagues. Inevitably, we were 
probably sway.ed by the prestige of the source of the letters. In some 
cases, they came from the top people in the field and literally from 
around the world. * » , 

Since so many of the files represented highly qualified people, I 
found myself posing a question as to whether this mefhber of ''the -faculty 
"had made a genuine l, bre ^ ak-thrpugh ,, in his discipline and of wfiat signifi- 
cance- -the break-through w,as. On all these matters wa had to rely on fhe n 
judgments of those who wered^n a-'£osit'ion to know* . 
r . . * 

I think we we're 'all impressed too with the number and kind of students 
that a candidate had. For example, Vhen a dozen postgraduate students Jpd 
travel from all parts of the world to,spend a'year or two studying with one 
of our x faculty, one has to take notice! Some of the files also furnished 
evidence concerning the success of former students of the candidates. 

In cases where I felt I had some minimal competence, I^read a sample 
of the published work, but I must say in many cases this would have been 
a futile exercise for me. 

Professor of Surgery: . 

/It was -m^f eeTing that an Evan Pugh Professor should be a scholar 
\5ho. has attained national and international recognition by his or her 
contributions in research. It obviously is at^ times difficult to sub- 
stantiate this achievement, especially when de'aling with a scholar in. 
another less' familiar field. Discussions wit^acknowledged scholars in 
ofcher- universities fs often helpful. The use of the S'cience Citation Index > 
can be of limited help. Critical reyiew of the scholar's work in first-rate 
journals also will help. 

/ It is essential* ,to gather as^iauch information as possible from a 
variety of sources to sub£tantiafcey£he qualifications of the individual 
under consideration." 

fc - ~ t% ■ i > 

Evan Tugh Professor of Physics; 1 ' 

i 'm — - <■ 

The committee members were swamped with twenty pounds of recommendations 
'for morje than thirfcy candidates. I believe we all read these ^dutiftilly , 
and it was not difficult ^weeding out ,one-half which sounded somewhat hollow.. % 
The consensus between the committee members representing the liberal arts* 
► humanities, and the hard sciences waS almost surprising. I 'believe the 
colleague^ from the former fields held back relatively little in judging 
scientists, and vice versa, as I d^-d myself. ,l 

' * * 4 

Fronf-paging' through the list of accomplishments of £ tatididate it is 
** r .;uguaM.y not too difficult to appraise his creativity, originality, and- drive 
even if one* is an outsiders- Admittedly,' it seems difficult- to me, if not 
impossible, to recognize, s£y, a mathematician who may havefinade jus.t one 
contribution-^ lasting significance in his^Speciality *Such a man may go 
unrewarded, .but maybe he does not expect this anyway. *My greatest concern 
were the busybodies, maybe ^prolific writers of journal articles, an,d grand 
contract swingers, possibly on the slick side, who may not be knoyri anymore 
^ f ive yedrs from now when their fads* hive faded. In between these, extremes 
wei fcind the encouragingly good* number of outstanding men who, are readily 
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recognizable without much difficulty, particularly in the "hard sciences* 
Those are people who have founded a schoQl, whose original, easily 
traceable work is being picked up at tens or hundreds of laboratories, 
who are repeatedly asked .by editors to a write review articles in* their 
fields, who are frequently referred to in research papers. In the latter 
aspest the Scientific Citation Index, with all' its kqpwn possible biases 
'(see some ^recent letters to the editor of SCIENCE) is very helpful: If 
a fellow' s papers in respectable, strictly refereexl journals are cited by 
many hundreds of other^ scientists over the span of the past five years, 
he must have made an impact on the advance of his f?eld, aricl most likely 
not because his subject is just in fashion. ,,In the recommending letters 
we had a good fiuraber of favorable cpmments by Ijuminbsities like depart- 
nfknt, heads and chaired professors. Although weighty, I took them with 
[pile] -caution, as they surely were from friends and, most likely named by 
the candidates themselves. I suggested a very rough, procedure but did' 
itot get through with my proposition because of too much work' involved 
and, admittedly, some awkwardness: solicit information about the standing : 
of a candidate some 1,000 miles away from Penn State by writing to a 
handful of department 'heads or arbitrarily chosen scientists well known 
in a, field not Jtoo : far from the* candidates f . This is in fact the situation 
prevailing with the acceptance procedure in firmly refereed journals. The 
referee is probably not a personal friend and may well be a greedy enemy, 
but "most likely a sober judge. 

In summary, while I see local recommendation by department heads or 
deans as the starting point for the 'evaluation, the most convdncing^assurances 
should come from peers far away if we want to differentiate local t&lent 
from nationally and internationally recognized scholars* Originality, 
creativity, and productivity can also be easily attested by local peers in 
a /group of three or four to balance myopic personal 'positive or negative 
biases. • ' # 

6. Professor of Anthropology: 

It -is very difficult to catalog or quantify the perceptions of quality 
for fellow academics.. There are, of course, the many very obvio&s 
requirements' of integrity* originality, etc. , but these are somewhat 
distinct from the measfflWs of outstanding performance which we were- 
searching for' in relation to the Evan Pugh --awards. ^ ^j- 

* 

In my own thinking I had„a very clear set of expectations 'but found ' . 
it somewhat difficult to measure .how well individuals met these expectations.- 
In essence, I consider* the outstanding accomplishment in academia to be 
the development of a new direction in the searched? knowledge. For example, 
I 1 would .rate Xhi accomplishment of 'establishing a rtew and recognized 
subdiscipline to *be a much greater accomplishment than the most thorough - 
of elaborations within a previous existing cognitive framework. The 
establishment .of new^directions in" the seeking of knowledge- may be accom- 
plished by a combination of mechanisms. Obvious ly^ qen such as Einstein 
pipijeered whole new areas of thought from little more than 'published 
mathematical formulae. * On the other hand, s,ome major branches of knowledge ~ 
•have been founded by people who taught. but never personally published 
their own thoughts. I, therefore, searched for those individuals -who 
appear to me to have founded new areas of knowledge, perception, cognition, 
etc* , whether such foundations were laid primarily through 'scholarly 
publications,' through "the production of Ph.D.S', or through a recognition 
of uniqueness by felJLow scholars in the world. t , 
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As. ypu know, I am a great believer in the importance 9f knowledge^ 
quantification, but in this area I found it exceedingly difficult to 
follow any one or set of production indices/' 

* ' \ ' ' 9 

Careful analysis of these memoranda would yield a list of criteria mor§ 

complex and particular than that from which the selection committee began its » 

•• * • 

work. In fact, it would be difficult to devise a schematic mode of statement 

capable, of reflecting the .differences in emphasis and attitude which distinguish 
• the several responses. Although £hese differences are irksome instances quite 

marked, they, did not prevent the committee from arriving at recommendations 
N which, resulted in six new appointments to the Evan.Pugh Professorships. These : 
appointments were announced through the campus and th^ public press by the Presi- 
dent of the University. The announcement ,was separate from", and somewhat more 

• * * s> • 

generally newsworthy than, similar announcements of, for .example, 188 promotions 

* > V; 

of. faculty rank in the spring of 1973 and 219 promotions in rank in the spring / 
of 1974 0 , but the impoi^ant point is that the' procedures »used:" in selecting the 
Evan Pugh Professors is characteristic of the evaluative- concern of academic 
institutions. 

-It is because of the pervasiveness of this concern that facujujed tetid to 

respond guardedly when novel, formal, particularized mocies^ of appraising ttieir 

work are given prominence. Th6y perceive themselves and their institutions as 

essentially competitive, value-oriented, evaluative agents. Judgment is not 

.only fundamental, it is also constant and unremitting. New procedpres*, therefore 

can function effectively only when they can be seen as supplementing, clarifying, 

or rendering mojre just and accurate the complex process by which the academilb 

' ' " ' • ' K f ? 

community 'itself is identified and organized. ' * ( . , 

& k t ' h + • * • 

-Example 2: Departmental versus Interdisciplinary Interests 

■ > , - - ■ , • ' " -\ 

The opinion is frequently expressed that an individuals success in winning 

• ; • , . ; . * • 1 I 

recognition for his work within a university is influenced by the degree fof " 
clarity and exclusiveness with which' he maintains: his identity with his academic 




* department. This point of view^ was forcefully expressed in an address by 
Sidney Sternberg of RANN (Research Applied to National Needs) at a workshop 



on "Development of 'Incentives for Interdisciplinary Research"- at th6 University 

f 10- * 



o % f Southern California, July 9-10, 1974* 

** Sternt^prg contends that "the present system of incentives on campus does 



not truly satisfy the individual needs of the interdisciplinary researcher. . . •" 
By "interdisciplinary researcher" he -may be interpreted to mean the chemist," 
physicist , economist; etc., engaged inlprojjlem-oriented research in cooperation; 
with fc others of different prof e L ssipnal identification and under administrative 
' ^jispices other than those of his traditional -academic department'. The implication 

' » • - * *> \ * s\ 

is thdt academic departments adhere so striotly to thei* disciplines ^jat they* \ 

* ** 1 

regard successful work in a problem-oriented institute; center, or* interr 

; V . 

college program as prejudicial to the researcher's claim to recognition ift the 

fprms Qf rank, tenure, -and salary. 1 

t * I* < 

* V . . 

Sternberg s appraisal of academic incentive systems is 'accompanied and . 

ree related joints of emphasis: 

\- , • - < _ 

. 4 rtant, test. of the validity of research is v its usefulness in" 
* ' . solving problems *of society, ^ , \ 11 

2. solution of problems of society tend characteristically * to. require 
mult:W,is£iplinaty approaches, * 

"* • - • , * » > ^ 

3. -re-orientation of academic research toward emphases useful to society * 

requires' that departmental influences be effectively counterbalanced. 

The implication for thg faculty member seeking recognition by his peers is that 

- & - 

.research with colleagues and research under administrative auspices other' than 
his own department is undertaken only at . considerable risk-. The implication ft>r 
university administrators is that the interests of research fundine may conflict 
with some established^^partmental prerogatives. - < : ^ 



* 3 -t 
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See also Robert .Straus , "Departments anrf 'Disciplines: Stafis and Change «• 
0 Science, 182 (1,973): .895-98,. * , ^4 A 
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Hard facts supporting or refuting Sternberg's -appraisal* of departmental * - 

U - - ^ > ? ' ' ' 

attitudes are difficult to isolate." In order to appraise the validity^ o£ the 

question, and to test the feasibility of considering it' on a factual basis ? 

• * * '* 8 

career 'records of 134 faculty members associated with eleven^int^rdisciplinary 

research institutes and centers ,at The Pennsylvania State University"^* were 

analyzed in the exploratory , pattern used with reference to the entire university 

faculty on page 18 above. The results should, be entitled "Rate of- Mobility of 

Interdisciplinary Faculty through Ranks, 1972-1974": . 

' Instructor » Asst. Prof. , Assoc . Prof. ,- Prof . 




1972- 73 , 3' 29 • 44 C -56 • 

Promotions to . ,* 

next rank , 0 (6%) 7 (24%). ;4.'(9%) 11 (14%) 

1973- ^74 * , 4 . ' 23 ' 42 56 125 " 

>- *„. * * • * ^ 

Promotions to ' ♦ - fc 

next rank , 0 (0%) ' 2 (8%) ' 6 (14%)* >. ,8 (11%) « 



From this cursory analysis it woijld appear th^iUno marked difference exists , 

^between the career mobility of faculty members clearly identified, with interdisr 

^ * > / 

ciplinary research and that' Of the faculty as a whol,e.. At any rate/ departmental 

attitudes should not.be^ssumed,, £o inhibit cooperative, research before a thorough 

analysis of the pertinent facts is available* 



10a - * . ~ ' . " • - * " 

During the years 1972rr3 and 1973-4* all persons included, in. the study held 

academic rank in the university faculty and were coirnnikteM to" Research* responsibil- 
ity in one or more of the following research agencies, With salaries cha*geafyle # 
to these agencies in proportion with the commitments f Applied Research Laboratory »- 
Center for Air Environment Studies^Computatioo Center, Human Perfonfiance Laboratory, 
Laboratory Animal Resources, Institute for ^Research on Land and tfater Resources', 
Materials Research Laboratory > Pennsylvania Transportation /and' Tfaff ic Saf ety Center, 
PopiUation Issues Research Office, Space Science and Engineering "Laboratory-, 
Animal Behavior Laboratory*. The study is basest on information supplied by Dr. 1^. D. 
Zook, ^Assistant Vice President for* Research -and Gr^uate Studies, and Ray T. Fortunate 
Assistant Vice President for Personnel Administration^ The Pennsylvania" State 
University. ' ' 



PROPOSALS : 



usually implies a request for, 



Reliance upon formally established standards of appraisal #re natural and 
frequent in the identification and selection of new "starts" in research, anc^ for this 
reason the term "proposal' 1 has; come into general usage denoting- a specif ic genre of , 
'composition, one in which are specified the materials, means7 agents, and objectives' 
of a- prospective investigative! or creative enterprise. Preparation' of a proposal - 



support in the form of budget, facilities, and time. 



It may be ^addressed to any persons or agencies capable of providing the desired support. 



It is, therefore, a request f^r appi^isal-— usually in competition with other proposals 



— with the purpose of winning ^access ^specified resources. 

Responsibility for judgment of proposals tends to accrue to those persons who ^ 
have- the capacity to provide appropriate support. The procedures by which this 
responsibility is met have been shapej} by, national agencies committed to the 
\ organization and funding of research on a very large scale ."""They are adaptable, 
however^ to intra-institutional citcumst^ces and are used internally when the 

" . * - - " V 

resources sought are at the university's disposal. f 

/ 

, , The importance attached to their formal correctness,- rhetorical strength, and 

scholarly soundness by university administrators is— reflected in the published 
j university policies summarized in Appendix A. * . * ' « 

Both at the university and at the national levels evaluation of a research proposal 

involves two broad categories of criteria: - 

' » . / ✓ • a 

f 1. The 'first category is derived from the canons of science itself and pertains 
, v . to the intrinsic' guilty, of the proposal. 

2., The second category is derived from" the needs and desiVes of society and 
* pertains to extrinsic consideration such as utility, economic value, or 
expanded understanding of phenomena. 

' *The dichotomy is expressed in the following memorandum: 

..To best satisfy all the requirements inherent, in research evaluation, I feel ^ * 
it -is essential to harve. two levels ,of review. TJie first is strictly scientific anS 
should be carried out -by peer researchers. Some 7 relevant /questions to be a&ked are: 
Will this research advance the state of ,our understanding? Is the principal 
in^e^igator competent to ca.rry out. the research? Is the / budget- appropriate and 
U ' are* the 'facilities 'adequate? „ What - ' * 



-^Memorandum from Hers^hel W. Leibowitz, Professor of Psychology, The Pennsylvania 
.State University to Henry W. Sams, November 21, 1973. . . 
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would be the implications of this research for methodology, theory,* • 
* technology? What is the principal investigator's past record with respect 
to utilization of research funds? A large number of questions could be 
.asked. These suggestions are not -intended ' to be .exhaustive. 

The most important question is: Who 'does the evaluation? From my 
experience, the quality of the evaluator is the critical factor in 
evaluation*of research proposals and programs. It is at this point that 
the Office of the Vice President of Research and Graduate Studies, which . 

% by virtue of its interdisciplinary nature, is at a disadvantage; Some 
investigators do not welcome the broadest possible evaluation of their own 
programs and if asked might, be inclined to choose evaluators who would be 
expected to be friendly and uncritical.* On 'the other hand, principal 
investigators are in a position to recommend relevant.!ref erees . I would 
suggest that both the principal investigator and , the immediate supervisor, 
i.e., chairman, director of laboratory or center, etc., be asked to submit 
names^ of possible evaluators including, specifically, individuals who are 
active editors of major journals in that, particular fieJLd. Since the journal 
editors are the ultimate arbiters of quality,* the availability, of these 
names either as referees themselves or sources of additional referees will 

^automatically tend to broaden the base and competence of Irhe-evaluation team. 
This procedure will undoubtedly involve some* paperwork, but there is ' 
simply no substitute for evaluation by- competent ^ntemporary peer researchers. 

1 » a . 

-( There are a number of alternate sources for reviewers. The National 
Institutes of Health, the National Institute of MentSal Health, and the o 
National Science FoundatfcAi regularly publish lists of their advisory 
panels who have been carefully selected a f<*r theif knowledge of the* state- 
-of-the-art. These, panels meet -regularly;' educate each other at review 
. meetings, are continually exposed to the broad spectrum of activity in a 
given field, and develop internal, guidelines wfyich are helpful in pre- 
dicting tKe probable success of a research proposal. In addition* the/ 
name^ of th.e executive secretaries* who are familiar not only with current 
groups, but of p^st members of boards, are also published. In ,the absence 
■ of* any othef information, a telephone call to a study section secretary 
^representing a given discipline?* should be adequate* to provide a^tlumber of 
qualif ied-ref erees. The format for the applicant as well a^Hthe evaluators 
should be standardized.^ and the possibility of financial compensation for . 
outside referees should be considered. 

Following the procedure used by government agencies, a rating of 
1.0 is given to an outstanding res earch proposal which should not be 
denied. A rating of 2.0 indicates an adequate^ proposal, while a 3.0 rating 
predicts" that the research -will be c^f some va^lue and could be awarded if 
* funds are available, *etc. The numerical value of the ratings should be 
tifed to qualifying statements for the benefit of those not familiar with the 
system. This method provides a quantitative technique for summarizing * * 
and comparing the reactions of different evaluators, and [it] facilitates 
•processing by the administration. TJ 

The second level of review should take into account nontechnical factors * 
such as the valtie'of the research to the state and. to the national interest, 
the* educational *benef its -of the program, and other factors which are important 
in the overall research picture. For example, I have- always argued that a * 
higher priority should. be given to young * inves tigators who are at critical 
stage an their career and for whom the availability of research funds is 
probably the most important 'single factor determining their future productivity, 



While large sums of federal research support have been aj^ilable to researchers 
« * in mental health and science, our CQlleagues in 'the ;Arts and Humanities have 
/hot enjoyedvthe benefit of support from a generous government. Clearly 
some priority should be given to 'those areas within the University ^community 
for which the external ^funding is riot generally available. I would believe' * 
that # this higher, order 'evaluation and priority assignment can be carried 
out by a committee or. board drawn from on-campus personnel. The^ ipclusibn ' ^ 
of distinguished outride members such as those who serve 'on the board of 
the Applied Research Laboratory, distinguished citizens, retir&J professors 
and administrators, etc., would- obviously be helpful in broadening the base ^ 
for thefse critical decisions. . #' 

\ Theoretically-, these two levels of consideration a^e distinct. They are 

.different in the soiirces of their criteria and 'in the selection of agents capable 

m 

of applying the< criteria accurately. They are capable of producing mutually 
contradictory judgments; for example, a particular proposal may be found admirable - 
'on intrinsic grounds, but pragmatically infeasible. On the contrary, research of - 
immediate practical value may be deferred or^rejected because it does. not elicit 
the distinctive skills of a particular scientist or group of scientists. . , • 
* " Although \vali4 theoretically, ^he distinction, "generally speaking, is not ^ 
reflected in 'administrative structures and responsibilities. In the operations 
o>£ universities, committees are not partitioned in accordance with intrinsic 
and extrinsic considerations. The two sets of -values pertain at all levels, 
including that^>f the author ,of the proposal.. Emphases vary with circumstances, 
, but there is no exclusive identification of intrinsic criteria with the bench » 1 

scientist or of extrinsic criteria with '"higher" administrative authority. 
P \ This observation is borne out by;jthe fact* that when criteria for the appraisal 
^jof proposals .are formally codified^ bot*h intrinsicand extrinsic considerations 
are present. When research appraisal "assumed an official or judicial stance, it 



imultar^ously assumes both orders of responsibility. ■ \, 

Applied Research Laboratory • « 

\An example ojp^his combination of concerns iq the practice of the Applied 
Research Laboratory (ARL) of The Pennsylvania State University in the administration 
( of its Expl° rator y and foundational (E/F) Research Program, which involves annual 




appraisals and* ranking of from- forty to ij^ft^original proposals ^cnd proposals 

* • & 
• for renewal, with the purpose of funding^as n^ny of them as arfe acceptable and 

. * , ; - ' • ■ # > 

as resources permit — currently about orte-half of the» total. All "proposal^ derive 

s • * ■ ' * 

- from insidte the University and some, are developments, or "spin £f fs," from the 

central investigative and developmental programs of £he Laboratory itself. Pro- 

posals are invited annually. Proposals from engineering,. mathematics, and computer 

science tend to. predominate^ but "projects in biophysics, speech, ^and^peech patholog^r 

have been funded, and no area of interests is categorically excluded. Financial 

support of the Applied Research' Laboratory is 4 Sui>pIied chiefly by? tl\£ United States 

Navy. * , ; ' m 

The appraisal o£ proposals is conducted in accordance with a statement ot 

."Method and Criteria 11 which has evolved since the inception of the pr6gram in 1957* 

Ihitially the procedure included a review and disct!s£ion of all proposals ^by , 

panel composed of thV executive -committee of' the Laboratory," the director of the 

• Laboratory, 'and seven divisional officials, all of whom were qualified by technical 
knowledg'e /fend experience. In practice these dispositions were found to be-time- 
consumirfg and susceptible t©- contentiousness, leading to compromise decisions. 
Increasingly, the responsibility of arriving at art initial rank ordering of all 
proposals has been delegated to one member of the panel xz who undertakes f.roffl his 
own point af view to study all^proposals anci to apply the agreed-upon criteria 

as equitably as his understanding of the several proposals allows. Consistent 



with the criterion of pertinence' to NavSl*interests, this reviewer has established, 
communication with the Naval Sea Systems Command. The rank ordering of proposals 
that he makes after consultation then becomes ground for budgetary decision by i 
* the .Director of the Laboratory, whose decision, based 'on appropriate consultation 
witl^ssociates, takes the form of ^3ef inition of >Cut->§rfg. point ^in the ranked list 

of proposals. * ' / ' ' 

x * " " " 

It is typical th^t the conduct of . this program mtfLntafns at the operational v 

i : | . - * . <; - \ 

level of research responsibility a concern for scientific quality on the one hand* A 

' . - ' * * 

♦ 17^ 



l2 Dr. Mile^ T. Pigqtt, Professor of Engineering Research Penn State University.. 



and for external, mission-oriented interests — in this instance the interests 
of the United States Navy— ori the other. . Delegation of detailed decisions' 
to administrative authority within the Laboratory has the effect of reducing 
the emphasis on advocacy of scientific specialisms and of reinforcing 
emphasis on quality and relevance* Naturally, Che annual publication of 

a * * 

decisions on proposals is a. matter of general interest throughout the 
Laboratory and the University. Administrative responsibility is subject 
to the .tolerance' of iffes constituency. It is assumed that 'the procedure 
could not long survive the effects. of judgments perceived as being in error. 

m 
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EXHIBIT I. « 



Method and Criteria Used to Evaluate Research Proposals 
* * Submitted to ARL's E/F Program 

• The*. evaluation of a research proposal is^n^eessgxily subjective. However, ' 
unless the evaluating is $one systematically, proposals can possibly be scored ( 
high or low for wrong reasons, and, moreover, the final score" can be a function 
of tjie passirtg mood of the evaluator. In order to insure against these pos- 
sibilities, a philosophy ^as adapted*, and a method arid criteria were formulated 
to help assure tha^) *he Erte-^prpgram finally drawn woul^conf orm to the philosophy. 

The adopted procedure is to assign numbers accordinjg to how well the pro-, 
posal meets five-different criteria, ^sum the first four sets of numbers,, and 
multiply the sum by the fifth to get the v score. The criteria, Jthe assigned ' 
numbers, and the rationale follow. , ' • . 

•* 

1. Is there a student' who is currently receiving E/F support and who needs* to 
continue ijito* the next fiscal year? ' f 

***** 1 u , 4 ■ * 

If* yes, 5 points 

If no, - 0 points * * 

Rationale ; The research is^jof value to the sponsor and to ARL;only if 
pursued to*a conclusive completion. Also, the support is of most value to 
Penn State's graduate program if there is continuity andstability for the 
gr-aduatp student. {Renewal of a project beyond a third year, however, Would 
- be unusual, the normal and expected period of residence for students seeking 
an advanced degree being about three years.] . J # * \ k 



2. , Wh€?e is th6 administrative b,ase for the research? 



A 



If"Wternal to ARL -,0 points in case ^no graduate student is identified 
* l^point in case a graduate student is identified 



proposal rejected if no graduate student partici- 
pation is intended 

If internal to ARL - 3 points in case ik is a degree program 

1, 2, or 3 points depending on the considered 
value to ARL and to the principal investigator 
• * in case the research does not support a degree. 

, program 



The research is considered to be internal to ARj£ if the principal , 
investigator owes more then 50 percent of his administrative allegiance to 
ARL or Vf the student* is a full-time regular employee... 

* » 
Rationale ; First, there is strong sentiment both with the spon'sor and 
with ARL.'s staff that high priority should be givefi £o basic research/ the 
need for which has grown from the principally sponsored work. Thus a 
definite advantage is given to ARL proposals, provided^ the valueof the 
research is visible in the* proposals Within this criterion, «an incentive 
of 1 4>oirit is given to external proposals in Which a particular student ; 
has been named. . , 



Of how much value is the research- to the U.S. Navy? 

0 to*5 points, depending ort judgment. An assignment of 0 is accompanied 
J>y rejection of the proposal*; ' 

Rational e; Because th<* U.S. Navy pays for the research, no justification 
of this criterion need be written. 

What is the quality of the work proposed? , ~ - . 

» • « 
0 to 5 points, depending on -judgment. 

t * * » 

Rationale ; .Adjectives such as significant or trivial, definite or vague, 
specific or too general, sound or unsound are applied. Criterion //3 needs a 
check point. A topical area and a proposed problem in general may be of high 
value 'to the U.S. Navy, but ,that is not good unless the approach is sound and 
the task has been narrowed to something accomplishable in a reasonable time. 

What is the probability of success? 

Sum the points from criteria 1 through 4 and afpply a multiplying factor 
between 0 and 1 fro the sum, the factor chosen according to judgment. 

Rationale ; The conclusive completion of a, project requires that the 
•workers be competent and' diligent. The competency and diligence* of the prin-> 
cipal investigator-. knd of his student 5 are considered in light of the degree 
of difficulty pf the proposed task. 

An example of the 'determination of the final score is ,shown by substituti 
of typical numbers into a formula^" ( 



points from * „ . points from probability 1 

Final score * criterion +...+•♦.+ criterion x of 

/* • #!•"•' #4 success 

[5 + 1 + 3 + 4] x 0.6 
7.8 . 



As it has- developed, the procedure has come to embody qualities which give 
A: viiability # in the University: * ' 

1. Research projects are sharply defined'. ' , 

2. * Each is annually reexamined and evaluated. 

3. - The agents responsible for judgment have immediate knowledge .of the 

technology, persons, and circumstances , of all proposals. 
4 V The provisions designed, to maintain equity are persuasive. 
5. The program encourages new talent and supports graduate instruction. 

The fact that a procedure has proved acceptable to the people who are affected 

by it is no small item in the question of its Worth. Criteria" cannot be absolutes. 

Authority accrues to evaluative procedures through time ami on the basis of (detailed 

• '" , • 

experience. v 

Research Initiation Grants $ Pennsylvania State University 

Parallel with; the* Exploratory and Foundational awards made byptne Applied # . 
Research Laboratory is a program administered by^the Vice President for Research 
and Graduate Studies' of The Pennsylvania State University and l ~referred to as 
research initiation grants. Under this program, proposals are invited arfnually 
from all collegers and administrative divisions of the University, but yith the 
restriction .that. all applicants must be faculty membefs with accumulated service 
time in the. Universityof less than three yeatfs* The primary function, of the 
program is to encourage new faculty members to define and organise their activities 
in Research .without delay. * 

Resources' are limited; total funds available fox a typical 9 f iscal year are 
.slightly in .excess of $100,000^ Grants range in magnitude from about $2,000 to 

about $5,000 for the year Under the timeClimitfations which apply, renewals are 

, • * * 

=" * * I * * 



infrequent. Funds may be used for graduate assistants, travel, wages, and 

IS 

construction of equipment. They may not be used for faculty salaries or for the 

replacement of faculty members who, wish released time firom their normal instruc- 

» \ 

tional duties*, nor may they be used for ^secretarial salaries. •* 

£he initial selection :of proposals is made within Penn State's several 
colleges. Each college is allowed, a fixed maximum number of proposals, ( the 
number being proportionate with the size of " its faculty. The total number of 
•proposals sent forward' from the colleges each year is niftety , approximately 
three times the number which can be- funded.. The largest college faculty 
(tRe Liberal Arts) may<submit as many as twenty proposals; the smallest 

' to « 

. /Business Administration) may submit no more than three. The proposals must! be 
rank ordered within the college before they^are submitted for judgment by a 
University*-t*ide committee.- • 

The selection committee is a subcommittee* at the. Administrative Committee on 
Research,, a^ group composed of associate deans for /research of all the colleges, dir- 
ectors o'f research institutes, and the staff of ^he Office of- the Vice-President 
for Research and Graduate Studies. The subcommittee of four or five members is 
appointed* annually from among the members of this group. " • \ 4 

The stated criteria by which the subcommittee seleets the proposals which 
are to be funded are as follows: ' 4 . 

1. scholarly merit, 4 *. - 

2. potential benefits to the investigator and to the University, and 

3. contribution (director indirect) to the graduate program. 

The- subcommittee is no't enjoined to retain the proportionate distribution 
among colleges reflected in the quotas of /proposals.. Nor does the subcommittee . 
undertake to revise the rank ordering of proposals as they are sent forward from 
the colleges. ■ ^ ' ** 

The appraisal of competitive proposals within the Colleges and their initial 

, ** . * •»***'* ^ 

rank ordering is accomplished in a variety of ways in the several colleges, but 

-* . • - * 



, • • . - . ' - • / . ' - .' .. 

always with participation of a committee of faculty members elected or otherwise 
chosen -from among the applicants' professional associates. The procedure is, 
therefore, duplicative of the reviews by professional peers characteristic of the 
national funding agencies, but it is different in that it, is local and immediate. 
It provides ^gjpi^jtunity for the younger faculty member^ to familiarize himself with 
the procedures of research budgeting, 13 but wi^h the qualification of access to his 
judges and of advice and assistance from his colleagues within* his department and 
his college. m w v * ^ 

"Research 'initiation" is a phrase of dual significance in that it refers both 



to the organized support of new research "starts" and to the encouragement and 
training of neophyte* investigators. Continuation of projects begun under this 



program requires performance which may be judged to qualify -the investigator for 
support from other resources within th$ University or, from outside. n This aspect ^ 
of the program, although the limitations it imposes are stringent, emphasizes a 
valid point: responsible and continuing research activity cannot be sustained on 
the basis of local reputation alone. In order to command the resources necessary 
to his. work, „ including the disposition of his own time; the individual must seek 
and respect-the judgment of his .prof ess ional peers, whatever their direct and per- 
sonal relationship, or lack of relationship, with him may be. The^nedessityj f or 
publication, or. of otherwise giving effective public currency to finished work, is 
.clear. ' i ' • 



■ I 



13 See Exhibit 2, a "Check List Tor Preliminary Proposals," effected at The. 
Pennsylvania State University on February 8, 1974-> pp* 26-33 



exhibit 2. . * . • 

'v ■ x Suggestions for preliminary proposals 

(Limited to Preliminary Proposals Not Requiring tt a .University Signature) 

* " * * * 

<< Early communication between proposal writers and prospective sponsors is 
encouraged, including the submission of preliminary proposals not requiring 
University , signatures From time to time problems have emerged in the negotia- 
tion of formal gfatits and ^jyjfiracts because of commitments — intentional or 
unintentiona^-- made by the faculty member in the submission of a preliminary, or* 
informal proposal. " - 

In most situations, observance oT^he items in the following checklist 
should eliminate or at least minimize theSyneed for •substantive changes between 
the preliminary and formal versions of a proposal. * . 

1. In estimating the budget ,. include both fringe benefits and indirect .costs w 
at the current levels — call the contracts office. Prior approval from the 
cognizant vice president '(continuing education, instruction, or research) 

must be obtained before pther rates are used. 

* ♦ " 

2. It Js expected .that the budget of a sponsored project will be adequate to 
cover all direct and indirect costs. For example, salary* costs for the 
principal ihvestigator and other faculty and support staff should be included 
in amounts commensurate with their time commitments' to "the project. 

t * ^ j, * 

3. Both the narrative 'and the budget sheet (if included) should state that this 
document is* a preliminary proposal which has not been apRroved by -The Pennsyl-, 
vania State University and that ah official proposal will be provided on request. 
Budgets ijj summary form are recommended; detailed 'budgets, should be avoided, 
although they may be an important step for internal planning purposes. 

4. Before submitting a preliminary proposal to a foundation , check with the Penn 
State Foundation office for current information on the foundation of interest to - 
you regarding recent contacts*by PSF representatives and other proposals submitted 
recently. ■ v " . " 

' • • * • ' ' " ' . ... 

5. Formal proposals for programs involving long-range commitment of resource^, by 
the University must be approved by. the President (policy regulations issued - 
July 7, 1972) . Preliminary proposals for such programs must also be approve? 
by the President if t Hey exhibit one or moire of "the following characteristics: 

j ^ a. a budget .of $1 million or; more for the total duration of the proposed program; 
b. * the establishment of a center,, institute, or laboratory; 
c: the use of University lands; , *y," . ^ 

<L- the establishment of new apademic discipline areas or the establishment of* 

new degree programs % . 
e\ the employment of riew tenure track faculty; 
** f. the commitment of * neft monies *f rom the University as matching funds. Advance 

apprQVal should also be obtained from the ^cognizant academic administrator 

before committing matching monies which are' part of* an existing department,. 

college, or established interdisciplinary unit budget. 

6. Inf ormatiotfal* copies of preliminary proposals for programs 'in Continuing Education 
should, be sent to the Vice President; for Continuing. Education.. 

37< *° ' - • - s-J 4 , 



0 * 

PROJECTS IN PROGRESS : 

. • * , * N « " 

It is unusual for universities \>r their colleges or departments to make, 

formal .provision for review of/research projects whil§ they are in progress; 

Exceptions may be found, especially where extensive funding for research is 
y available within the resources of the institution, but the' intramural "site visit"* 
% is extraordinary. Informal exchanges of information and advice. occur, but except 

for situations involving illness or palpable delinquency, they are neither official 
. nor compulsory. The investigator who does not invite attention to the substantive 

issues of hLs work is unlikely to have attention thrust upon him. t Apart from the 

management of his funds, which is strictly supervised, his work in h^s .laboAtpry 

or off ice* can be as free from intrusion as he wishes to make it I 

V. ft 4 

• -• :• f ■ 

„ This independence extends from the time. of funding of the' proposal to the 

x time of application for renewal or publication of results * Administrative officers, 

including deans Specifically concerned with research, refrain from surveillance, oi 

ongoing projects and f vom^ any participation in ongoing projects other than that 

Vhich justifies itself on the basis of mutual" interest and expertise* 

» * # 

Publication or announcement of work in progress — usually With brief designa- 
tions of research topics, identities of researchers, and sources of funding — isoerve k ^ 

roll call function* They 'are, more frequent and mope methodical in fields tending 

» * * • 

toward application, such as agriculture) and engineering, than in the more disci- * 

• • » - : * 

- • 1 , 

pline-oriented fields. r ' " : 

* . External announcement k of work in progress^also varies from field to field* 

\ ^ 
The Science Information Exchange (SIE) , which is b^s^d on proposals, provides 

• / ** *. * ? , ' \ 

extensive information on projects fjunded from^governmental sources and within th$. 



ejd by 



fields' of its coverage. The Current Research Information System (GRIS) , maintain 

. . } , • _ - - - 

the Department of Agriculture, functions similarly within its fields, but with a more 



A* 

complex system for information retrieval and for updating within the active history ^ 

of projects* ^The American Society * for * Engineer inj^Educat ion annually publishes -r 

a comprehensive list of active projects* Researches in education are^reported 
^ *See Appendix £ on administration of WARF funds at the? University of Wisconsin. 



through the. Educational Research Information Centers (ERIC).' In humanistic fields, 
work in progress is reported on a voluntary basis and with less comprehensive 
coverage. ' ' * g • 

Announcements of work in progress do not imply evaluative, judgment beyond that 
of the decision to provide funding, nor do they characteristically provide sufficient 
detail to support informed judgment. The evaluatiye criterion they serve is that 
of redundancy: they, can be used to avoid wasteful duplication of work. They may 
also> prompt conknunication between researchers of complementary intetests^. But 
except as indications of general activity throughout a fieli or a research agency, 

* 

they ha^ve little evaluative significance. *.* . • \ - 

* ' 4 

Whether the individual researcher derives comfort or concern from Ms 

independence' is, to a degree, a matter of temperament. B<?tR responses are 



.justified. It is comfortable for the researcher to work according to his own 
p'romptings and without the embarrassment of intrusive surveillance." But" the 
implication of a deferred showdown, ! in Which whatever success or failure may . . 

accrue^ belongs clearly to the investigator himself/ is basis for concern also* 

-The showdowns do occur, although not always promptly. *They take the form of* • 

tangible res^bnses: > > . ; 

a. " from competent officials and funding agencies upon application for renewal 

of support or for suppott in a new p'roppsal; 1 

b. from editors and referees u]5on submission of results foxj publication, 
citations and reviews, .complementary or contradictory publicationsf 
professional peet$ seeking explanation or expansion, and assimilation Into 
developmental programs, practice", or production; 

c. from immediate colleagues, explicitly in terms of recommendation for tenure, 
rknk, salary, work schedules, .access to working space &rid equipment, and 

- general supportive interest; %m ^ * 

d. from students, as indicated by their attentiveness, quality,* prior training^ 
and achievement, and %y the degree to frhich their own .work develops the * 
distinctive qualities of the work to which- thejr are attracted'. 

* - ' - V 

t « 

All such responses ark subject tq delays, sotfie moTre than others, but it is 

in these terms, that an individual's quality is perceived as- moving from premise into 

% 

performance. The time period involved for any individual cannot be precisely 
determined, although it is almost always longer than the two- to five-year Mutation 



of the typical project. * 

£xample^l t * ^ ' * • 

Some serial of working under the conditions -which pertain may, be derived- 
from th£~following memoranda, which 'were written by m£n for whom such conditions 
have been for several years matter of daily experience. They were written in • 
response to the following request: % • 

. Among the various ways in which individual research projects are ■ • 
considered from' time to "time and by variou N s\gencies, there are none 
which clearly indicated direoJt, explicit-, evaluative appraisal during 
- the course of the research itself-- that, is, after the funding of the ^ 
> project and prior to its terminal report. ' 

i * * 

1 refer here to in-house appraisal, but not exclusively to 
in-hopse research. I am aware that extertfal funding agencies use 
sit^ visits, but 'I am not interested in them just here.^ What I art 
after is direct experience, with whatever criticism, appraisal, or 
encouragement the researcher may encounter with regard- to his project 
while it is in progress. I don't expect to find fotral procedures or 
organizations. There is some reason to suppose, however* that informal 
* exchanges of considerable importance do take place — some of them with 
* immediate colleagues and somk others with professional colleagues at g 
other* institutions. I 

15 • f 

. First Response :-- . f 

There are 'two distinct categories of response to your question. First 
m - of all*, granting (as opposed to contract) agencies such as NSF^' UIH,- and 
. NIMH, do not, to my knowledge, engage in any monitoring of research prgyyress 
7 whatsoever. They do require an annual report, but as far as I know these 
P are pimply filed. Administratively, the people in Washington who receive" 
thes£ reports and with whom the investigator "has contact are not qualified 
to judge theifr scientific merit. The scientific i?put pust come from the 
, study section members who are already so busy with thl^ current batch of 
proposals that they would neither have the time nor the inclination to 
monitor progress Reports or engage in any addition!^ interaJRLon. . 

The only appraisal or scientific interaction would .be When £he 
♦applicant applies for renewal,. ^Re newals must contain a' progress report « 
and this is considered very seriously in connection with any request for . 
Additional Hind's. However, once the funds ^re awarded, there is almost 
nothing the principal investigator could, do which would affect^ the previously 
.authorized support. ■ '40 4 



"^Memorandum from. Henry- W. Sams-, August 14, 1974. 



^Memorandum from Herschel W. Leibowitz, Professor of Psychology, The Pennsylvania 
St*te University, Augdst l6 r 1974. ' / / 

- ■■ v • ■ -5* 



This procedure contrasts sharply ~with that of government contract-type . . 
agencies. The contract, monitor becomes a^emi-active participant and .not - 
only monitors the research, but in some cases- makes scientific inputs which 
may change the course of the program. In .one extreme case,- the 'gehavioral , 
Sciences Laboratory of the Army (BF.SRL) the monitor is a co-author;on papers r 
'■which result from the projects, ft is "as if" 'the monitor were doing the 
research "himself, but lacking laboratory facilities, these are supplied^ by the 

* • - ' -J ~ 

contractee. . 

The BESRL procedure iS, somewhat unusual. In .general, a contract monitor 
wUl simply check on progress, enforce deadlines, and att as a friendly grand-, 
father with respect:' to the research. 

« * 

After writing j this -material, I asked myself whether monitoring of " research 
projects .or any other interaction- during the course of a grant would be a 
•desirable procedure. My impression is on; the negative side.* Thelteis already 
a shortage of personnel to evaluate applications, which is the mdfjkritical 
decision. I also think, inline with government granting policy (^,'NSF, etc., 
that fche experimenter should be free to follow new leads which may deviate 
significantly from the original application., I recall when NIH was .first 
' giving grants in the 1950' s, this was' staged explicitly by the granting agency. 
I do not know whether it is explicit .anymore, but it is certainly' understood 
that the principal investigator" is "free to change the nature of the .program. ( 

«*.'*,• 
In my own stijdy section-experience, if we had any reservations 1 about the 
abilitjisfof the- principal investigator £0 'carry out a research project, we would* 
' reduce the number qf .years 6f the award. This requires the principal " 
.. investigator' to retfpplyl and make^a formal progress rept>rt, so that in effect | 
the program is being mo nisfcore^, % / "* 

Thank you for the oJ|porti^ft* to prajHfle inpu$ to. your report -to, NSF 
concerning quality of ' research.' $^nsw£r t ,yo,urvqi^ation- as concisely as 
.possible, it would be my -impression th|£ iiv gerier&l where principal inves-r . 
tigators on research projects are^concertfec". f^jere "Would, not be an: explicit 
evaluative appraisal- during the co*l^ ^ o4-4:he'. research prior to its* termina- 
tion. Having made that statement, fiqw perhaps 1 . L flight qualify it with a . 
number of situations with which I Am familiar in which a departure from this 
procedure occurs. $ *«■*'*. ' 

* ' ' f 

• . In situations where, principal investigators rely heavily^ oh graduate ^ 
students to perform the research function coincident with their degree ' 
requirements, Fnumber of departments require that a formal presentation 
be made to a selected academic committal "concerning the nature of the research, 
the procedures to be followed, methods of" anafysis <% to be employed, and- some 
perception as to the anticipated*' results .from the program: Subsequent, Jo ■ 
this preliminary proposal 'meeting, comm.itt.ee meetings may be held^durfng the 
cpurse^f the study (usually at the discretion of the' principal^investigator). 
and of course**' final meeting- is. held devaluate the adequacy, of the (research. 



Second Response ; 



ERIC 



" l6 MemorandumiEr6m Archie J. McDonnell, Pro'fessfcr of 'Civil 'Engineering; Institute 
for 'Research on Land and Water Resources,' The: Pennsylvania .State University, . 



August 16, .1974. 
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Although in these situations it is a graduate student making the^presentTatioa, 
he is in many cases acting as a spokesman for the principal investigator, 
especially if it i$ an- out side-r funded research project. -The researcher, 
therefore has gainecl some significant .feedback and evaluation during the 
course of the study/ This is a reasonably good approach but one that I 
understand is not followed by all departments at the University. 

In .order to eyaluate on a timely baldTs the workings of our^own program 
at the Institute, ,we make an annual evaluation of *the progress of ail 
researchers who are funded through our programs. In this review* we look # 
primarily at the researchers' apparent movement toward some prestated research 
goals... We watch primarily for pei^Lods of stagnancy (which can be reflected 
by lack of -publications, lack, of proposals in the area of research being" ■ 
studied, lack .of inventiveness in ^identifying new slants to an old problem) 
but do not necessarily attempt to characterize the quality of the work being 
performed. 

"The time for evaluation of v research 'quality usually comes at the 
termination of a study when a- technical completion .report is~ prepared^ All 
studies produced in our research publication series are reviewed by appropriate 
personnel at the Institute knd judgments are made as to the suitability of 
the reports for publication. Of course* subsequent peer review is always given 
with publication of , research results in i^efereed journals. If „ one is willing, 
to adopt a fairly long baselength* of time for the* evaluation of *the quality^ 
of a research program *, then review of published technical reports is a viable 
method of evaluation even though the research contract may be terminated. Most 
projects that we interface wjlth are for durations averaging two years. However, 
at the. end of this time, and with the filing of a technical research report, 
if the sponsors find it adequate to their, needs they are usually encouraged 
to support further Studies in the area. To my kno wl e dge no research problem , 
has been solved in one 'two-year .period. I believe NSF functions this way in 
fact I have heard that 70 -percent of their annual -research funding goes to 
continuations of proposals or projects they have funded in the past.' With 
this lengthened timebase, evaluation of the finalized research report can be 
s£gnificaht. s 

, ) • . 

In an attempt to promote >an evaluation of research efforts during the 
course of a study, we have at the Water Center adopted a policy that all , 
federal projects funded by us have attached to them liaison representatives 
from potential user groups such as .the state agencies. )He require that 
researchers funded through our federal program 'meet with these representa- 
tives^ periodically so that a review of the program progress can be maintained. 
; Although thi*s is not necessaVily peer group review, it does ke^ep some of our 
people on a realistic *track so that any potentially usable* results they may 
generate can be picked up readily and .implemented. * . — 

•c » I- . *LL , ■ . - 

There is a research situation that; exists at this University that lends 
itself very readily to continuing evaluation of- .research quality prior to 
termination of a research grant. In all the mult idisciplinary^ projects (those 
\utilizii\g numerous principal investig#tors on a research team) tha't I have 
been involved with* over the years, it has become apparent that the creation of 
such -a team effort automatically dictates a constant evaluation and monitoring 
of ^individual researchers 1 - efforts. This is brought about by the fact that 
interdependences • exist between the individual researchers, in many situations 
one researcher relying on another 1 s data input; and such interdependences 
require that research procedures be explained and documented amonf the individuals * 

51 ' . . 
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so that a body of confidence can be developed in the ultimate output, tn 
a recently completed study performed for NSF RANN, the interaction/among 
the individuals was superior, leading to a constant reappraisal of 
methodologies, % continuing review of data inadequacies and finally a cross- 
pollination of expertise* from various disciplines. If prpperly handled 
sifch tea|a efforts ..can be extremely rewarding *and are most amenable to^ 
ongoing evaluation of research quality, since the individual researcher 
must be constantly 'on his guard to perform at his best ability. 

Example 2: The National Bureau of Standards, Institute for Basic Stand^^ s. 

The information summarized in this Example was derived from experience in 
a national laboratory. Its pertinence to intra-university considerations , derives 
from £ts attractiveness tpt administrators responsible for large-scale research 
activities, whether they work in%niversities or elsewhere, pefinitive, com- 
mensurate evaluations of research projects apd programs are eminently desireable 
and necessary. But the Example illustrates also the concern^ by no means 

"peculiar to academic ^situations, that through excessive systemati2ation judgment 

« ■ * 

may become Procrustean. ^ * 

* <* Wf 

s ' « - • * 

During Xhe spring of 1974 the procedure described below was tested experimentally 

'* * * 

at the Institute for Basic Standards at Boulder, Coloradp, a laboratory of the 

National Bureau of standards (N9S) . It \b the *prpduct of planning and investigation* 

' r 

under the direction of John T; Hall, Chief, Management and Organization Division, 
.National Bureau of Standards, and it is to Dr. Hall that we are indebted 

i . • ' * ^ 

information on the progress of the study. . * 

Th§ project was Initiated and its outlines stated in a^draft .document entitled 
"Prospectus £or Experiment .in Productivity Measurement* 1 (April 11, 1972). From ' 



this prospectus it is apparent that in addition to own concern £Qr accountability 
in all its operations, the NBS was subject to- inquiry from such agencies as the 
Office of Management- and Budget, th£ General Accounting Office, and the Civil 
Service Commission. Prior to the institution of this project NBS's response to 
such inquiries had been that its activities p\ research and development were* not 

susceptible to measurement. This response, Recording to the, pro spec'tus, ' was "derived 

* - . . N 

Completed December 16, 1974: Productivity' Measurement in R k n A p^nnr* nn a 
, n V> Productivity Experiment fPR0ME3O In SAWterl Iter.g at 'A\\A llH vginpmPnf- Pro ems at 

..gthe National iRnrPan nf StatiriarHa. ' "/ . 



intuitively from what we assume would be ttte result's of any attempt to 
measure our products 11 and appears for the time to have been accepted, ^ 
11 "though reluctantly. 

a • » 
. The investigation was^begun with the understanding that no satisfactory 

system for measuring .the pro'ddctivity of research programs hak previously 

been* developed and that ^"application of methods for determination of 



research activity is quite different from that use'd ftfr more conventional 
activities*" (Prospectus, p. 6). „ More specif ically,' the proposed system 
should : 

1. take cognizance of qualitative and subjective] elements of the 
work, 

2. consider social and economic impact of the \&rk as well as its 
technical quality, < ^ 

N 3. establish objectives and schedule milestones against which results 
may be appraised, and * 
4. provide a \echnique for evaluating and normalizing the measurements 
themselves. * <■ 

■ The subjects of the experiment were to-be research programs (collections 



of research proj ects) c within . the operations of *the NBS and would be restricted^- 
for reasons of time^and staff, to a maximum of eighq programs. However, 



for purpose of testing the evaluation procedure, all twenty-eight programs 
in the five divisions of the laboratory at Boulder were included! The 
chiefs of thB ^- ve technical- divisions of the laboratory at Boulder 
participated actively in the development of the criteria and procedures for 
.evaluation which were -to be applied to the programs under their supervision. 
Their active cooperation, and that of their staffs, was an essential condi- 
tion of the experiment. , 4 . * 

The division chiefs are themselves technical experts,- generally familiar 
with each of the program areas and accustomed to the\f ortnal and informal 

accretion of value judgments with respect to reiiarch ill their own divisions. 

• ' ' ' J r 

■ ' ' ' ' - f . 

• • • ' 5.3' , ' ■ - :> 

44 * ... 



The situation which emerged in' the .course of the experiment was novel, 
■ however, in I h|l'' n I Mi il |||_ III J m # of- the laboratory, all five of the t 

divisional- chief s were involved ,in formal^ evaluation of each other f s as 

- * . / , _ • 

* & well as of their own programs. * . / > 

s 

* The review applied to programs in progress on a continuing basis • 

Projects still in proposal stagehand others complete or nearing completion 

might enter into the examination, but the central focus was eti activities 

whose outcomes were 3s yet unknown and in which problems remained as problems* 

The review was therefore comparable iri timing with' that which occurs whelr^ 

investigators* propose renewal or extensiorj| of projects approaching the - 1 

end of their initially , defined terms. Concern for this emphasis and focus 

is apparent in the nature of the concise set of criteria devised for the 

17 * 

evaluation. The criteria are here quoted in the form In which ~ they 
were initially and- experimentally applied.^ ' + * 



\ ■ r 
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See Exhibit 3, pp. 46.* This form remains unmodified in the final repor^. 



EXHIBlf 3. ' ] 
Criteria" for Evaluation: Value Analysis 



Program 



Presenter 



Rater 

*B55f 



RELEVANCE TO NATIONAL NEEDS 



b. National goals and needs of society: . ... . . * T . 

Are the significance and urgency of the- problems 
addressed great in terms of their impact on the 
. - nation? ** . * 

c. Payoff: . . . * ** • • >*y • • 

Are the anticipated outputs signif icantly^gfeater 
than anticipated inputs? k . # 

.d. Leverage: 

Can NBS have a unique and substantial impact on . 
' the problem? Wlio is waiting for the res.ults? 
. "What will they mean to him? # v * ^ * 

2. INSTITUTION^ HEALTH 



a 
c 
c 



[ 



Primary legislative responsibility: 

Does * the program promote national capability * for . / 

physical measurements to the accuracy or precisi6n- 
needed? ' ' •' 



a. Probability of success: . 

Is the problem .well analyzed? Does past pterf ortoance 
.point toward sucqess? To what extent is the f ield # . 
ripe for exploration? , / 

b. Resources: \ * 

Do the* funds, leader shipf^nd technical capabilities 
exist- to support sufch a research effort? k ' * 

* *, r 

c. Technical merit: . % i • 

^Wh'at is the £eehoipal quality of; the output? «flo.es\ ^ 
vthe program enhance NBS stature? Doe^_£he program 
draw from or contribute to ot^'er fields? ^ 

d^ Staff welfare: .....?....*... 

Is there opportunity for -desirable individual grQWth? 
Development of new skiJLls? Opportunity for v . 
scientific contribution? 



3. Rate the quality of the presentation: T . • • . 

4. Rate the extent to 'which the quality of the presentation may 

- have effected' your eyaluatfon: . . . v . • • 



5. R,ate yoyr„ technical knowledge of thd field or "program area, 
covered- iih the presentation: # . • ^ ...... . 



The procedure used was that of ora). ptesentation by first-line supervisors 
addressed* to NBS f s executive board and other officials, including the five 
divisions chi-e^p ai^l the^director of the laboratory.* Supervisors had- been informed 
of their responsibility to make the presentations e^ght to ten weeks prior to the 
time at w.hich they were scheduled. Some statistical handouts were prepared, 3 , as 
were ^slich aid^s as, slides, f lip^charts, and other ^exhibits . Approximately twenty 
minutes were schediiled^f or each .presentation, with time for questioning afterwards 

f Thelseven members of 'th^reviewing panel marked the_ form independently, and 

• * r " 

« * $ t 

the results were tabulated. No weighting scheme was. usec^^ Several plausible 
weighting schemes were tentatively applied to the data after they were tabulated, 
but no significant change in tl^ general ranking of programs occurred because* of 
the different schemes. " At the present stage of the invest ligation, it appears, 
unlikely that weighting will prove useful, 

/ . ■ . - . / ' /* 

Although this partidular application of the reviewing procedure was ' explicitly 
intended to te.st the means of measurement alid.not to measure the programs themselve 
the experimental r&su}.ts prompted an immediate revision of organisation witftin the 
.laboratory, including the actual closing out 'of some activities. In**fchis instance, 
at a&y rate; t|ie people i,n*the programs* proved attentive' to the results °of their 

own review. Thfe response stiggesjts that the people immediately involved perceived 

• "* ■ ^\ 

the review procedure as having validity. ^ ^ 

Responsible administrators of research in a university situation proved,^ when 

. , ' " ■* • 

questioned about the Boulder experiment, to be less sanguine. They invited 

. A. ' 4 ... ^ . 

" _ 4 .> 1 - 

attention to the following qualifying circumstances: " ( — 

1. 'The Boulder revitew involved components of a tbtal research program ^ 

funded under a single annual appropriation. The characteristic research 
— program of a* university ,g£pr of one of^its colleges, is an amalgam of 
4 . projects individually fuiiSed and budgeted, and capable of great diversity, 

2. ' Interrelationships among persons,, from ben<^fr scientist to director, in a 

laboratory like that at -Boulder are. of. a Hn§ and staff order, yith a 
specific sense of common mission<in research. In a university the 
hierarchy of research authority is related primarily to r intellectual 



disciplines and, only secondarily to i c u lai^AAve s 1 ig a t i ve missions. ,^ 
This, difference arises from- the commitment of the university to instruction. 

The Importance which in a university may be attached to these distinctions is 

appareitt in the foliowing paragraph from a memorandum (June 5, 1974) written by % 

Maurice E.Bell, Associate Dean* for Research in the College of; Earth and Mineral 

Sciences, the Pennsylvania State University:. ; 

^ ... the mo5t, important purposes of academic research are to create new 
knowledge to be used in teaching students and* to insure that the teacher is 
abreast* of. the developments in his field; to increase, the eminence both of 
the individual faculty member dnd the institution as a whole and thus* to attract 
the most promising students and to instruct .them with authority; to provide the 
*~ - background and competence whereby faculty members may speak with authority in * 
public affair/and contribute substantially .to ttie "splution of public problems; 
and to provide thesis topics and financial support for graciuatA students, which 
the ifniversity, because of. its meager financial support from tfie state far 
this ^purpose, is unable t# provide. All of these activities are enhanced to 
the exteht that the Uni^e^sity creates ^§nd maintains a strong, fre^,** ahd 
independent faculty who are capable of initiative in^ each of their activities 
and of self-evaluation fcf their accomplishment T It is precisely these charac- 
teristics which would be damaged most by close supervision of the faculty by 
, representatives, of the University administration, or by direction of 'their 
research from abotfe, or by superficial £valua£ion of the* results by persons 

whbm the faculty do not feel to be qualified, for this function. 

, • <? * 

>i . 
Similarly Payal JZb^ugh , 4 ssoc ^ te Dean for Research in the ColIege 4 of Engine,ering f 

The Pennsylvania State ,JJniversl£y, asks: "Why are we interested iij criteria? Would 

• • % / - \ , # ♦ • " 

every research project' be subject*^ such a check-off?" Xn a second memorandum' 

(June 5, .1974) he says: • ' 

. ' <* > • . ' -' • • 

The research mission af k a university. is much more diffuse and covers , 
a vastly greatter spectrum of disciplines [than that at Boulder] . Briefly, 
B ^ it Xs to analyze • and ,bui/ld upon (or add' to) all aspects of human knowledge. 
';Because of this. breadth, it is impossible to gather . together a Review 'team . 
Capable of objectively reviewing and criticizing the scholarly pursuits of 

-fi - ■ • ■ . . • • • : • ^y: 



- -^To-^these. observations^Dr. Hall responded as follows (memorandum of. July 19, 1974): 
"I would like to point out a misunderstanding 0 about the nature, of pur Boulder programs 
. I*. 4 . . The Boulder components .covered in the review do not represent a -total 
research program funded under#a single annual appropriation. In fact the Boulder 
programs* are diversified and are dependent upon approximately twenty-five different 
soyrqes of funding. Also... .one of the critical management problems at Boulder.' 
stems from the lack of *a sense of coqamon mission iri research w;bth a wide range/ 
eovered from basic research in the laboratory Astrophysics Division, which is* part - 
-of t3ie-3oint Institute^of Laboratory Astrophysics with the University of Colorado, ' / 
to calibrations* service in the'ElectromagneticS Division." 



19 ' ' * X ) " 

all its professors. Certainly no single set of criteriaN^n be ^established 

which will determine the usefulness of all research* projects, tasic -and applied,, 

• . « agar, 

• Both of these responses refer to the implication of a uniform application of 

evaluative criteria to ah entire- university or to anj^tire college such as the 

» * 

two which trtieir authors represent, both of which are actively engaged in extensive - 

• * 
and diverse research activities. Exceptional situations'within a university may 

invite codified criteria. « As Dean^Ebaugh observes, . • the . Boulder Laboratory 

criteria are not unlike* those used by the Of'fice of the Vice* President for. Research 

and Graduate Studies in considering new centers,, institutes, or laboratories of an 

intercollegiate nature. » • '." K ' f . 

Thus a specific instance of formal research evaluation appears to have been at 

least initially acceptable and effective for a grou£ of a scientists in one situation 

but quit e' unacceptable- to scientists of comparable probit/^in ailother. Dean Bell| 

• • • » i »■ * • * . 

concludes *that "those who„ .would not care to accommodate their research careers to 

v * > • , - - 

the whims. 'of the institution -and to the national goals ajid'needs* o£ sobriety as*' 
perceived^ by the university, administration would go elsewhere if they could/*' 

What success the Boul^der experiment may have with those outsi4§ the National 
Bureau of Standards who would monitor* the Bureau 1 s, research, whether through the , 

- * • • • . \ . - ^ 

propcfe^d procedures a less reluctant 'acceptance may be won, remains, of qpurse, to 
be seen. View«ed as a paradigm of formal research evaluation^ the Boultler experiment 
illustrates the interplay of pressures and sanctiohs which* through various means 
apply to organized research, Whatever the situation in which it is undertaken. The 

principal ground* of agreement, on. which no differences japye^r, is that whatever 

* ' \ • " * ' * ■ 

'errors .Of judgment or procedure may. tend to dilute or deter the advancement of / 

* • * 

knowledge should be isolated and corrected. - The perception of what errors of this 

, . ' * - — , ^ • • /. ' 

kind are most to Be f eared^varies with, differing points of vieV.. 

' - • ^ - * ^ ^ * • 



*'To this*^ observation Dr.^ Hall responded as follows ("memorandum of July 19, 1974): 
lf I think, the assertion that it^is impossible to gather a review team capable of 
objectively reviewing scholar ly^ research pursuits would prove false in the event of 
a competent trial* 11 t \ . 



PROGRAMS ; . • , > ' > J Z ■ 

— » / * — * • - m 

0 x ^ ' * 

Beyond the appraisal of individual persons and 'proposals, „ the scale on " : . ' *' A 
^which organized evaluative procedures^^ave^been most frequently, undertaken 
within universities is> that of the program .. Used in this sense, program denotes^ V., 
.a, cluster of related instructional and/or 'research activities drawn together by 
common intellectual and professional interests' and established with some degree -of 
administrative autonomy. It may correspond with a department; it may occur within 
a department; and it may consist inter-departmeritally or inter--c©llegially of 
elemimcs from a number of departments. It is overt in the sense of the Greek term- 

» , • * - • 

from, which it derives—a public announcement' in writing. Its integrity's usually 
recognized in institutional budgets. , , * 

^An intensification of internal evaluation has taken. place in American -universities 
quite recently, 20 and i^has been focused o* programs. number of reasons why this 
emphasis has occurted may be speculatively 'offered: ' • ' * * * 



i 



•1. The scope of program. review does not greatly exceed" that of technical' 
* understanding which may be expected of a, -responsible administrative officer 

*. Program review corresponds roughly with the 'familiar patterns of accredita- 
tion. by professional associations- and their agencies and vitfr the continuing 
self-appraisals ^of disciplinary departments. 

•'.)' : ■• ; ' : '• . • 



20 For examples see: > v ; * 

Budgeting and Resour ce Allocations at Princeton University ♦'.'teport of a 
. demonstration Projec t Supported by the Ford Foundation ? June 1972. '.. 

Harold W. Hake, "Council on- Program Evaluation (COPE) Explained," Campus R eport' 
Office of the Chancellor, University of Illinois at Urb ana-Champaign, Vol. 7 * 
No. 6, March 1974. 8 ' ' * • 



"Five-Year; Review of 'Graduate Programs," with memorandum (August 20-, 'l97i) from 
Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Vice President for Graduate Studies and Research 
University of, Maryland, College ParkV Maryland. * 



d. "Policy and Procedure for Review-of Graduate^Degree Programs," with memorandum - 
, (August 23, 1971) from Frank Johnson, Dean of the 'Graduate School, Universitv 

• . of Utah,. Salt LaTce City, Utah. " • * ; " N 

e. "Accountability and Educational Criteria: University Planning for 'Selective 
Growth,." with memorandum (July 22, 1971) from Malcolm Moos, President, University 
of Minnesota, - . Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

f. Comparable developments in Canada are reflected' in The" First Three Years oT •■ -■ 

• Appraisal of Gradua te Program s. Ontario \Council on Graduate Studies, Toronto 1970. . 

• ; • ',, .?° m . ' . . 
•• • » • i ^ » ' •• 



3. * It corresponds with fiscal categories closely enough to permit practicable' 

recommendations *df constructive economies and reallocations of resources. 

4. It permits consideration of instructional and research objectives without - 
prejudice to <eit*er and with understanding of relationships between the 
two. « v fc 

5. It does not necessarily come into direct conflict with', at the one * 
extreme, career decisions af fecting JLn'dividuais and, at the other extreme, 
with broadly conceived institutional policies. . * 

6. It is inf opmed by and supplements the provisions for evaluation of science 
and scientific manpower afforded by national agencies. 

• ^%hese r s eason&.T r ^nd^athers„might be suggested~hav ( e led to a proliferation of 

organized reviews of programs at a number off universities ah(l elsewhere on a state- 

or. system-wide basis, most markedly during recent years wh'^n the necessity for J 

Institutions to Accommodate their development to level or diminishing resources has 

\ • 

becbme increasingly apparent. i~ ~* * ' 

- j . * * " . ' 

The purpose of program Review is to support informed decisions on the question' 

of yhat institutional commitments should be entered into or reinforced, and by this 

means to improve institutional value. 

"Stated in the broadest t^rms, the criteria up0 n which such decisions are based 

are of three kinds: • 

>, ' . '* ' * 

1. the program's intrinsic quality,* its intellectual integrity,- accuracy, and 
r _____ • productivity; , . 



• 2. its relationships with adjacenf programs and contribution to, the parent 
^y^Lnstitution^as a vttiole; and * .~ > \' 

3. its utility and effectiveness for society at large, ^. 

Specification of these generalized criteria to particular programs produces consid- 

• * * ( " • ^ 1 • 

erable variation of phraseology and emphasis, as well a,s sharp differences in the 
relative importance* assigned to the three general areas of cQncern^ insofar as 
progr«^m review can obviate confusions of this sort and produce an institutional ; 
capacity f ot self T criticism, it will* have met the expectations which- appear to have 
led to its institution and to, the remarkable investment of labor and thought whicK 



university faculties and administrations, as well as ^governmental agencies^ have 
made in it . . , ** ^ , 

Characteristic of program review" Wherever it has-been used' as a fomjal pro- 
cedure is, its involvement of critical points of view related to but removed from 
those of tlie program itself.' If the "peer group 11 is defined as consisting of 
persons of professional and disciplinary character iderttical* with that toward 
which* jthe program is directed, ,then program review is not exclusively a "peer . „ 
group" review, the critical view may be ty'pififcd as* that of "related fields'," 
"cooperating programs," or "academic neighbors." It is a "user's"^ point of view, 
but with technical understanding lower by a single magnitude than that which the 
program itself professes. Such review cannot analyze proposals emanating' from a 
program with the thoroughness expected of competent peer *group teams. This is. 
a deficiency only in the -sense that * it restrains program review- committees f ronr »*° 
.undertaking, to duplicate or replace the functions of specialized peer group review. 

The individual researcher whose prograt* is under^ review, does n<jlt confroat expert 
and detailed analysis of his work. He. does confront competent appraisal of the 
impact of the, program with which he is identified upon its appropriate community, 



locally and nationally defined, and of his particular contribution to it. 

ISjfelhis aspect of program reyiefc is £f footed by the emphasis placed in any 
particular institution upon the employment^of reviewers who are not members of the 
institutional faculty. "Internal review" is 'thought of as depending primarily upon „ 

judgments derived from persons in related fields within tKe institution, t "External 

It* 

review" requires the -enlistment of authoritative opinion from off campus.- The 

advantages and disadvantages of both emphases . are ^^extensively debated, but * v 

i - * ' ■ 4 * 

there appears to be no ground on vhich either can be .pref erred to the exclusion of 

the other. The result uniformly has been compromise* In general, compromise has . 

* * 
not taken the form of mixing internal and external participants in a single review 

team, but of using internal and external teams to inform, correct, and coutiterbalance 

one another • 



/ 



Review procedures* have been organized at some institutions on an administrative 
* ^base. At others they are established T>y the authority of the faculties themselves. 
Mere again there has been extensive debate resulting in compromise. The functions 
implicit in program review involve all elements of a university, and individual' 
responsibilities, whether they be administrative or* otherwise,, are accentuated by 

- its .effects, * t ' . "... 9 

.Example 1 cited below incorporates provision for location of * authority , 
appropriate agencies, and broad criteria applicable to the entire range of the 
university activities. - It pertains to organizational provisions only, not to • 
operational perf onnande*. 
V * ' ' ' 

, By way of explanation, cfce Graduate Council of The Pennsylvania State University 
is an elected body of forty-four members 1 {Including f ive graduate 'students) which 
represents the graduate Faculty of approximately 1,600 members. Chaired by thte ^ 
Dean of the Graduate School, the Council acts on behalf of the 'Graduate Eadulty as 
a whole and subject to its approval. The recommendatibr^ quotejj^below were adopted 
by the Graduate Council on May 2, 1973, and reviewing' subcommittees were first 
convened in January 1974. « 

Example 2 consists of criteria suggested by a university official with central 
administrative .responsibility for nineteen interdisciplinary research programs. Its 
applicability extends to any organized academic program in which research is an- 
important factor.' - ■■ • ' * 

1 ; • 

Example 1: Procedure for Continuing Review and Evaluation of Graduate Programs^ 
"% V Thei following procedures were recommended to the Graduate Council of The' - 

Pennsylvania State University in response to' an action of the Council at' its meeting\ 
-on January 17, 1973. BJ that action an a'd hoc committee was formed t and charged 
as follows: 
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In keeping with the goals of the University and those of the Graduate School: 

1. .prepare a plan for program review; and v # 

2. preparA a phasing scheme for implementation of the plan 

a if this is felt td be necessary/ 4 I » 

The report which follows consists of the following parts: 

<r t 

1. principles and purposes; • 

• « f 

2. a definition of agencies; . " 

* * ■ * - 

3. procedural rules and schedules; 

f * - . K * 

4: suggested. criteria; 

5. recommended -guidelines. for program profiles, 

1. Principles and ptfrpW§s: 

* * • 

a. A hondition of effectively maintaining and developing & graduate 
school of .prof essional quality^is a continuous monitoring of individual 
programs', * , - . • 

b. Such monitoring requires^ competence appropriate* to the programs under 
review, including the competencies of related departments and the 
Graduate* Faculty 'as a whole, 

c. While consultation with agencies external to the Graduate School and 

to the University Will frequently prove desirable and at times necessary, 
the fundamental responsibility for judgment is internal * to the Graduate 
Faculty. - # ■ *' 

d. Adjustment "o^academic judgments to fiscal necessities will remain a 
responsibility of the academic Beans and for this reason prdgram 

V evaluation in the Graduate Faculty, insofar as % it affects fiscal ' . ^ 
dispostions, will be. an advisory- function. 

e. As an advisory function, program evalu^tioQ ,will be public in the sense 
that it will at aUr points be. conducted with the full, knowledge of and 

t participation, by- the agencies under examination, including the cognizant . 
deans' and directors, and it will be -controlled by recognized rules and' ^ 
criteria. , * ' ■ • * 

4 f. .Review procedures will' be suf f iciently^f lexible to permit address either 
. *to single programs or to combinations programs ' f rom^tooris departments, 
. colleges, or other administrative groupir^gs than one^ 

2. A definition „of agencies-: 

a. The key reviewing agencies will be program subcommittees convened by 
the Dean 1 s" Administrative XJommittee for Program Review (to be described 
below) and consisting of members selected as^ follows: 

/ ' y 54 ,63 ... ; -V . 



(1) one representative of the Dean 'of the Graduate School; 

« ■ t 

(2) one representative of the dean* or -director responsible for 
— the program under review; this; representative may not be . „ 

a member of the faculty under review; where morevthan one 
dean or* director is cognizant each will designate a 
/ representative; and ' * 

_ (3) representatives oFThe graduat^f acuities ^ of "from two to 

five related fields* as selected by the Dean's Administrative' 
- Committee in consultation with* the persons in charge of the 

program or 1 programs under -review J and with tl\e' approval of__the 
cognizant dean, p. 

b. Program subcommittees will report tio the Standing Committee on 
Programs and Courses with copies to! the cognizant deanfi. 

• • ... i - . 

c. * Program subcommittees will have staff- support* from the Office of 

the Dean of the Graduate School, from the 'programs under review, 
an<^ from the cognizant" deans. 

d. The Dean's Administrative Committee for Program Review will consist 
of the following persons: ^ * * * 

(I) the Associate Dean far Program Review; , 

% (2) the chairman of the Standing Committee on Committees and Procedures; 

" O) the chairman of the Standing Committee on Academic Standards; and 

(4) The~chairman of^the Standing Committee on Programs and*Qours^s. 

e. The Standing Committee on ProgramS.and Courses will receive the repprts. 



of the program subcommittees, discuss the full report with the cognizant 
deans, and, with or without endorsement, convey the reports to the 
Graduate Council. . 

Procedural rules and schedules: 

a. Reviews of existing programs' will be instituted by the Dean's Administratis 
Committee for Program Review in accordance with:- . 

(1) a rotating .schedule which includes all graduate- programs within 
a five-year period: * . % k s 

('2> .recommendation by the Dean of the Graduate School when the 
Standing.Committee on Academic Standards concurs that such 
recommendations" are^ justified; .and . . 

(3) the conditions which >will occasion minimum duplication" of effort 
on the part of faculties, deans, and directors of programs yho may 
from time to time be responsible to other reviewing agencies. 

\« 
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Fot -the. purposes of review, "existing programs," will be understood . ' 
as programs which have had" at least fiv3 yedrs of experience sub- 
sequent to their authorization. 

Program subcommittees will normally be active for the period of 
one„ terra, but will be identified and announced to the Graduate 
Council with one ternrof preparatory lead time. 

r ^ 

Program subcommittees will be iirf 6rmed-as indicated in item 5 below 
through!; ' * ^ * 

(1) information, prepared by the "Office of the Dean of the Graduate 
School; • s ' 



,(2) • information supplied by theVperson in charge and the dean or 
director of the program untfler review; 



(3) inf onuati&fT from members of the faculty, students, and ^graduates, 
' through scheduled meetings, correspondence, and consultation 
subject only to the restraint** o^ fair 'and responsible procedure ' 
and. the .legitimacy of evidence;^ ' „ * 

(4} reports of external accrediting teams when such reports are 

regularly received and can be made available b£ the Dean; and 

(5) appraisals by qualified specialists at other institutions when 

in the judgment of the cognizant .deans, the-Dea»|s Administrative 

\ Committed, and the program subcommittee such appraisals are -found 
indispensable ♦ In general, it wiBk be assumed that, consultation 
with specialists outside the University should be reserved for 
situations of appeal, when cognizant deans dissent from the 

, reports of program subcommittees. 

'• • I ' ^ 

Reports of Evaluating team will consist of 

(1) a full report of program evaluation including all descriptive 

and oth^f data,; " % 4 • m 

(2) , a»statlment of 'recommendations in two categories , (a) those 
/essential 1 to the future- improvement of the program, (b) those 

helpful but hot 'necerssarily critical to program improvement; 

(3) *the Evaluating team should rate the 'program as superior, strong, 
reasonably good, average, weak,* or however its judgment dictates 
relative to specific .standards ( and explanations contained in it's 
report. > » ' , \ ; " ~ * 

Based upon the *epor A t of °the Evaluating team, 'the Standing Subcommittee 
on Program and Co k urse Review and Evaluation will make a recommendation 
jtb- the Graduate Council, through the Committee on Program and Courses, 
about the futurfe of the program . in «terms of its qu^ITlw, and/or ttie 
importance of 'its-contribution to the University's mission* 



/ 



f 

g. When* discussion of reports by 
Courses and the cognizant .dea 
comment, the additional water 
indication of its source. 

U. When the cognizant dean Gleet 
subcommittee, the full report 
" Graduat^ Council by the Stand 
Whsn there. is no dissent/, the 
the- Graduate Council* J 



4. Suggested criteria: 



the Standing Committee 6n Programs and 
V results in additional information or 
t frill be appended"to the report with * 



s. to dissent from the^report of the program 
, with addenda, will be submitted to tlie — 
ing Committee on Programs and. Courses, 
summary- report only will be submitted to 




The quality of the faculty apd qf the program of graduate instruction, 
as they can be inferred from^the record of productijrf^y-^nj the field, 
the views of faculty members in related disciplines, and available 
evidence based on the opinions and experiences oi* graduate students 

The number and quality of students who have applied for graduate study 
in the field, who have accepted .admission; who are enrolled, and who 
have completed the program. ^ " , 

The national contribution of progranis, vf<£wed in the context, of other 
Strong programs, whether or not they are operating at their desirable 
size, and, in general, whether suspension or curtailment of a program 
would have a seriously adverse effect'on opportunities 'for graduate - 
study generally. . , v 

The comparative advantage of Penn State in'the field—that^ is, the •* 
ability of Penn State^to make a particular contribution t€* the field 
in question because >bf special factors "feuch as long tradition of 4 
good work in the. subject, unusually -sproug' library^r laboratory 
facilities, advantageous relationships with agencies of education, 
industry, government, etc external to the University, and so on.. 

i > \ - ;* r- 

e. The 'Interactions- between graduate study in th£ field in questioned 
graduate work and scholarship in other fields at Penn S.tat&, atid. the 
likely effects" of curtailing work in^the field on other programs,, 
faculty members, and students. ^ 

f. The interaction between graduate s^adySln'the field and the .quality 
and variety of undergraduate offerings' iA the same and related fields 

g. The costliness of work in^the field, measured in^tTerms of instruction 
costs, student support, library costs,, space costa/arid ,So on. ^ 



d. 



1 



5. Recommended' guidelines for program prof lies ;are: 



21 



a. Program sheets from Graduate School Term Reports. from Slimmer 1972 ' 
onward including: 



*21l 
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a, b, c, and part of d can" be rou%fcely supplied by the Graduate^cjiool. 
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(1) . names of graduate- students enrolled term by term; 

(2) their credit status; * 7 ' 
X3i the types of appointments which they hold; and m 

(4) their payroll t budgets indicated by'nuipber. 

Titles of theses and dissertations from 1970 onward, with* names of 
prefceptots, and with reports .of -readers when such reports are' 
available! . - 

- * . • - ■ . . 

Names of recipients of doctorates since 1965 and the information which 
JjLs available on their subsequent careers. ' - 4 

Faculty involved (total and FTE) . * 

Faculty strength: . • ' 

' , . ' ^ 4 \ 

(1) publications and/or other indications of professional productivity; 

(2) textbooks and'populai: articles; ° % * * . • 

s "*H * " * 

- , ■ a 

(3) .professional societies:** of ficec'ships, awards; 

(4) consultantships; paid and public service; and* 



(5) honors and 'special achievement^ 
/* ' 

Research- mp^bvt for the faculty, prorated to JTE involvement* 

(1) from external sources; and * * e 

02) from iilternar*Unlversity sources. * \* ° * . 

Maturity and development: of , the program: § / ♦ * * ' ~ 

- • ' • ✓ * 0 . • * 

(1)/ Clumber and- location of other" comparable programs; 

*(2) subfields witfiin 4 the program; - 

(3) related, supporting, and- dependent programs .within the University; 

(4) summary of^burses offered within the program with enrollment 
histories$-~and . 0° 

(5) summary of course changes, addi'tioris, and, deletions through the* 1 
past ten years. •.«♦*' 
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Example 2: Some Criteria, for the^^aluation of Organized Research Programs 

The memorandum quoted below reflect the experience of an academic adminis- 

* * . * 

trator responsible <Jor a number of prdgrams oriented primarily to research. (See 

above, p. 27, note 10a) . (Responsibility of this .kind includes the preparation,' 

/ negotiation, and Edification' of budgets; and thus implies a degree of control 

^ 1 ,over .the' disposition of institutional resources. Such offices are appropriately 

termed administrative , rather than managerial , !fo^■~they do not confer authorit^ 

to cancel or curtail commitmehts previously entered into v(Tlo infringe upon ^ 

' adjacent programs. Their .influence is ef f ectiVfe^in the redisposition of wha£e<rer 

f taction of total pertinent ^resources may at any time become disengaged, in 

*"* the application of efforts to acquire new resources^, and in the ^uijustment* of 

activities to Himinishd^g resources.^ The relationship bet^e^^^tmpl^' 1 abtfve, 

and Example 2 cited'here parallels the relationship ^between an academic governing t 

body,, in this instance the Council of a Graduate Faculty, and a rgsponsible^dminis 

:>y : trative/ officer. ' ^ 

As prqmised some timp-ago;, V agreed ^to list my ^je^on^l criteria for the 
evaluation, of organized research K in a University. ^ I do^so w£th*some knowledge 
ofP the risks involved and an awareness that" s^eYal &£ the id^asare Unpopular in * 
certain parts of* the University. However, only vh en ^ individuals are • 

willing to reveal,* list, define, discuss and collate their "prejudices," can we 
■ . arrive at a,working set of standards to sktisfy^the current &eed. Surely such a 
*t set of criteria eacji with a brief rationale, would go far to asaufe an evenhanded 
* appraisal of organized research not only by x an evaluating committee but by> the 
5 person or persons -who must finally make budgetary decisions, *u . » - „ ■» • 

* , " * • • * • - * " ' . " \ ~ ' 

It is desirable ^to distinguish the criteria to, be applied to a pi*£>gram from o 
those that»jmigh£ be used to evaluate the research per se br tfie fesearchers* The 
latter are more. likely to be subjective and are best applied in a peer group evalua- 
tion as suggested, by Prof essor ,Liebowitz <pp.* 29-30) , " / 

* . The following list has no priority order:. " 



i. Contribution to the. Graduate ProgjrSm of the University y ^ 



(a) . Number of terms of graduate students support each year and 'dollar 
« * Value of stipends, gtants-in-ai<f for graduate students. 

(b) * Number of graduate* students for whom tfte faculty" in the research pf** 
h program* serve 3s advisors of committee <%airmen: Number of faculty 
^ l * members serving* on graduate student committees. Student-credit-hours 

» " « generated J^i^aculty .in 600 courses. * <% 

° (c) ifist of graduate students receiving ^direct aid frdm the* program s 
. * resources-supplier, equipment, travel and other research-expenses. 
Dollar v%Lue of thfb contribution to }*e graduate ptogram. * . r 

(d) List of theses completed over the past f iye years by graduate students 
^ supported by the p£o|ram. List of publications based \m these theses. 



f[— ^ — . - - , • x • . 

Q Memorandum 0 fron\ H. D. *Zook, Professor of Chemistry and Director of 'Irra»t*6ll^ge 

rnir - Research Programs and^acilities, The Pennsylvania State University, April 3, 1973. 



V 

* * 



1 



A matrix of the above parameters shows, at a glancfe the Involvement 
of the faculty in the graduate .programs of the University. A dollar 
value, can be^as3l?gned to (b) and.wh^n added to those in 1 (a) and (cj 
can be used to detetmirie the percentage of the research program 1 s 
resources devoted to graduate studies. If the percentage is low, |;he 
University's sponsorship of t£e program must *be justified on some pther 
basis. ' yr . 



\ 



2. . Composition of Trogram Personnel c ' ^ 

^» ,* 
„ (a) Number and full-time-equivalents (FTE) of faculty with professorial 
ranks (tenure-track). ' ~_ 

(b) List of postdoctoral. terra appointees including the disciplines and 
' - v universities granting the degrees. I 

(c) Number Of -"permanent" faculty appointees in the research ranks. / 

, • " 1 , . - ; . ' ■ , \ ^ 

: (d) ^Numbfer of staff, clerical and technical service personnel. 

• 'V 
The composition of the program personnel will indicate the extent of 
autonomy of the unit. A de-emphasis of professorial faculty .indicates a 
tendency to drift away from the acadeMc community and t£ build a full-time 
^ professional staff, possibly to fulfill commitments to programs "pf Uutside 
sponsors. The post-doctor^f fellow with an excellent background is 
invaluable in the traiiiirlg of graduate students and frequently necessary 
to maintain quality and quantity of research aWpaplishment. \, AIbo,^^ 
reasonably ratio 9f staff support, clArioal, efeCi , is easily justified. 
• However, a large fraction of resources devoted to (b) , (c) and (d) would ' 
k suggest that the program might be separated, from the University, wiphout ' 
detrimental effect. ' 

* ' • 

3. * Societal ^Demand and Program Uniqueness , ' 

. ' ' • \ " ' / ' 

(a) * List^af similar programs at the fifty leading rtse^rch universities. 

Faculty size and brief description. of ? each can sometimes be o1)fcainted 
. from university catalogs.' • * - § 

* ** 

(b) ^L'ist of .employers and description of position's accepted by gtaduates 

over the past five years^ ~ % 

, (c) Research funding at* the national and state levels, f of research , , • 
> # appropriate to the "program. List of agencies and amount of funding ' 
(from pubTished\budgetfe or expenditures). y 

(d) - Fraction of the potential funding awarded oji an annual ba^f.9 |:o the 

Perm State Program. List of awards, agency, principal .investigator ' 
' ' "and amounts* - 

There is always the question whether a university should tailor its 
programs* to available funding and usually a compromise must be reached/ 
A program for which major funding^ is available (c) will soon experience 
keen competition *(a) ( and *theh must be judged on. how well, it 'can attract the 
available funding (d) . A program for. whic]j> little or no outside f unding 
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is available' will likely be unique with little competition f rpm other 
universities.^- Justification for University funding will depend on y > 
uftique research experience (b) . - y ' 



Quality of the Research (Researchers) 



(a) List of publications in- well-recogftized national or international 
periodicals with pe§r review or in books by well-established 
publishing houses. , V ^ 



(b) A rating of each of the above publications based on the amount of 
substantive material that is novel, ./(is there a significant 
addition to the Store of knowledge or theory in contrast to little * 
new knowledge, much verbiage^rid promise of research to come?) £ r 



(c) Evidence of favorable titrations .in publications by, peers 



(d) Honors, .awards ax$ citations .of individual researchers including 
sabbatical leaves and how they were spent. 



Althoujpv the evaluation of research quality is largely? subjective 
and best^made by peer -review, a fair impressioi} can ber gained by the 
non-expert from this reasonably objective material (a-d) it sufficient 
timeris devoted to the reading (in f cpntrast to counting) o.f the published 
^research*. ' . • 

Viability of the .Program * ^ 

(a) List of seminars, workshops, and conferences in which -the faculty 
and students participated as a group . ~ * ,* 

(b) i List of proposals submitted jointly by more thaq^one faculty ^fetgJKer. 

(c) List of publications with joint or multiple faculty authorship. 

(d) Description of shared space, equipment aniF other facilities', 

' v particularly to provide faculty interaction and opportunity for 
gifaduatfe .students to interact with other faculty and students. 

(e) List of- grants and contract's including sources an.d amounts of 

* non-university research Support that is believed to depend on -the 
existence of the progr&n in pontrast. to^ the individual faculty 
member — ** 

♦ * \ ; v . \ ' ' < % 

(f) An^assessment of cooperative spirit, morale and leadership', 

\ . ' 

This material should provide justification for the organization of 
the particular.ifidividuals. What is gained by the*ir- itjteraction? Do they-* 
indeed interact?" - * . . 

Cejitrality to the Py£p£ses or Mission of the University '* / - - 

(a) Statement of program objectives!* _ f** *• ^ 

(t) .Are the activities in accord with the. objective's? *t 
(c) , Is the program of a peripheral nature upon which little other; research 
or instruction depends? . , * i 



; 6i 7oV 




Two addresses to the, review of programs have been cited: 



1. A s set of procedures by. which a faculty proposes to maintaifi 
systematic and continuing examination .of its own activit-ies. " 

2. A set p of» criteria by which a ^responsible administrative , 
officer undertakes- to evaluate the activities with which he 

* -is -concerned. . '< 

*■•>•, 

The two differ markedly. However, their differences, do not imply conflict. 
On the contrary, the efforts of academic officials to arrive at well-informed 

„ . * C ' 

• * J u x 

judgments find appropriate alliance in dispositions of faculty to* consider 
problem^ of institutional proportion, balance, and emphasis. A number of 
% universities (See note 20, page 50 abbve) have demonstrated regard for th€ 
academic program as defining the unitary '^cale on which these two ^pers^^tives « 
can be brought to bear cooperatively and effectively. Program review is at • 
any rate the frontier on which advances are being made. .The success, with which 
it can be sustained over ldng periods of time and through changes in the societal 
^limate for education and research remains to be seen, , as dges its capacity for' 
disruptive judgments. Howfever, it., involves the professional populations who 
have the competency to make the necessary judgments.- They have accepted the 
involvement. This is ^gpiarently the mpst promising direction in which to' Seek 

- . ; 

improvement. 4 / 

V . 
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ETHICAL CRITERIA ; , . ^ 



\ 



Research" frequently involves faculty members in relationships external to 
tKe university and witt> agencies yhose purposes are different from those of the 
university. For this reaso.n many* of the universities committed to organized , 



tesearch have found it necessary to define standards of conduct appropriate in mm . 

* 2^ * ** * 

'these relationships ancT to establish procedures by which these standards can 

• • » * 

be made effective. Typical among the several formulations of general principles 
of this kind is a pamphlet entitled Tleport of the Committee on Criteria for Accep- 
tance of Sponsored Research in the Faculty of Arts, and Sciences , Harvard University 
1970. The Harvard report proposes six "Principles" which serve to define .the area 
of ethical concern. They arenas follows: . .* \ 

1. Any research agreement between the University andean external sponsor must 
• ( K have obtained some, form fcf sa*nctioii' in*advance. -jfthe- purpose of this 

sanction is )to insure" that the research conforms to^the administrative / 
and fiscal policies of the University, and to the present principled, and 
tKat it does riot conflict with the^r'i'ghts of other scholars \in the 
, # rf University, nor with other University commitments. - 

2. The sources of sponsorship and 'the purpose of the research must be of 
such a nature that they can be publicly, disclosed* 



23 • •-•./* 

a. Princeton University ; ^Policies for Sponsored Research" in Rules and 

Procedures of the Faculty . Priheeton, Neiw Jersey, April 26, 1960; revised 

October 1971. A " — -7-—. ^ / ■ * * 

b. North Carolina State Universft^ Research Policy . 4 Raleigh, Nqgg;h Carolina; 
Office of Information^ Services, AprilHs, 1972. ■ * . , 



4 

/ 



-A 



c. University of Mifone^ota. Principal Investigator 1 s Manual \ ^Minneapby.s, 
Minnesota; Office of Sponsored ^Pragrams^^ajptember 1972. * •. 

d. Michigan State University. Spon|^^M Biiversity~'Pro£rams for Researfcfi and 
Education / East Lansing; Office of^e^HBpDeyelopmerit^ and the graduate School, 
Publications No.. 12 19)1. " ~~ * *~ 



e# University of Massachusetts. Manual for Sponsored Projects . Amherst, 
•Massachusetts; The Graduate School* October 6, - , 



3. The University will not undertake tp~ grant any special or exclusive 
information to a research sponsor, nor will it accept research which " 
carries security classification, requires security clearance of University 
personnel, oi: otherwise precludes general publication of results . 

4. A^Li research projects must be undertaken wijth the clear understanding 
that the investigators concerned have the fuj.1 right to publish any v 
results obtained^ by them, subject only to established safeguards for the 
protection of privacy or confidentiality of personal data, 

5. Any results , obtained and any papers published or lectures given by 
investigators on research projects are the sole responsibility of the * 

. , investigator concerned, and Harvard provides no institutional endorsement 

of ^he work of of the sponsor.^ * 4 ' , • ' 

6. *^A11 research on living animals and on human subjects should .follow the 

safeguards established by the University for such work* * * 

— • ™ 

> In the Report each of these summary statements'is developed in a paragraph or 

more of illustration and discussion. Similar illustrations and discussions have 
been ^developed in a considerable and growing' bpdy of literature and in the agenda 

''' r - ' 

of faculties and of professional associations. Parallel with this "discussion, 

and emerging 'from it, have been -new' regulations and organizational structures 

designed to meet the, problems which havya arisen and to hold research tp conformity 

with appropriate values and standards. Some areas* of ethical concern have proved 

amenable to university-wide administration and to regulation through agencies of 

state and national govertiment. No other admiryistrative fuqctions exclusively 

* * * * / » 

focifeed on research are at tiie present time more explicitly organized and 

established in the universities than those which arise from ethical considerations. 

In. fact, no' hetter way to understand the ethical aspects of research appraisal 

. '•. * ■ cr 

presents itself than ^that of surveying the offices in which responsibility of_this 

*> , . » 

kind is vested on university campuses. It is unlj^cely^ of course', that any two 

• * 

universities would have identical administrative structures for^these purposes,' * 

• * * * 

but the delegations of specified responsibility reflected in^the following 

► ♦ * <V 

enumeration may be regarded as typical. This enumeration is made without regard 
fpr the. overall hierarchy of university administration. • 
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- ^Contract ^Negotiation - 

#* 

In order to assist authors of proposals, particularly with respect to the 

* 

preparation of their budgets, to protect the university against commitments which 

intrude upon or contravene its dveirall jnission, and to assure sporisors that 

« 

their requirements are< fully taken account of, universities maintain central 

control of allf contracts .with external agencies. Offices designed -to serve this 

function are strictly regularized and given full authority within defined limits* 

A fecognized deviQe tiy which the demands of research are accommodated within 

the overall' functions of the university is that of* indirect costs, or. "overhead. 11 

Application of this device- to the particular requirements of individual research 

proposals and' interpretation: of pertinent regulations is a function of the office 

of contract negotiation. For ttiis reason the office is sometimes misunderstood 

by faculty members to be exclusively a fiscal agency. 0 Its basic purpose, however 

1"! 

is essentially ethical and corresponds with the intent of the first of the 



Harvard "Principles" quoted yqve. Financial surveillance is placed chiefly. in 
provisions for institutional acceptance of.fuiids presented* in support of research 
"usually through an Office of Treasurer , and in detailed accountancy for each . 

• r A 

• • » • * 

project, usually through an J3ffi.ce of Controller . * ■ * * " . 

Offices of contract negotiation are subject to limitation^of author ity**in 
that they cannot approve proposals which are not accompanijed by formal assurance 

, f T • * " ' • 

• from academic officers that the proposed research c^n be«-accomplisl>CT without r 

depreciation of other activities. To the* same general effect, approval by the 
. president of the university is required 'for proposals involving certain kinds of 

commitments. . ... 

* - a- > • ■ * 

; The University pre'sident must approve those proposals calling 
for funding of -$1 million or more; providing for the establishment $ 
of' new centers, institutes-, laboratories, or new academic disci- 
plines; incQrporating use of University land; requiring new 
University* money as matching funds (money not obtainable from 
established departmental or intercoll^ge research unit budgets); 
<> ■ * *• * 

. ■ ■ 74. ' 
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and callijig for establishment of- new tenure track positions. The 
president's approval* is also required for the submission of any 
proposal involving classified research.^ 

Offices of Deans and Conflict of Interest 4 ' * 

In December 1964 a joint statement .was issued by the American Association 

of University Processors and tfie American Council ori Education On Preventing 

Conflicts of Interest in GovernTQ^nt^^onsored Research at Universities . This ' 

statement cites statutes (18 U.S.C. 202-209 as amended) and a President's 

- ' ' 

memorandum of May 2,' 1963 ( Preventing Conflicts of Interest on the, Part of 
Special Government Employees ) as summarizing restrictions which apply to 
faculty members when they are" employed on a temporary or consultative basis 
by a federal agency. The thrust of the statement is to recommend extension of 
the^e, restrictions by action of, the universities themselves, so that all sponsored 

research, whether or not the re'searchers are in federal employ, would be 

* < .-'.",> 

* ' • '* *~ ' ' ■ 

subject to them. The recommendation suggesjts formal administrative controls to 

be achieved through joint ^administrative-faculty action. J 

In fact, central offices of the kind indicated by the statement have not 

been established at many \ possibly not at any, * universities cluring the ^ 

decade since the statement was promulgated. The statement itself, however, has 

25 ' %m 

retained considerable currency, ^ and the ends which it seeks to achieve are 



generally found to.be acceptable. It appears that academfc^dmiais.trators - deari|t 
'department chairmen, directors of institutes - are judged to be better situated w 
to deal with The Vide variety of relationships capable of occurring, in the many 
different areas of activity than -would be a central office working with a complex, 
code of rules. e , . t . 



^ Policy and Procedure in Research . The Pennsylvania State University, 1974, 
p. 9^ . • 

25 ~ ' ' 4# 

. , Ibid,pp. 29-30 • . . . 



Central administrative participation in this^spect of research control, * 
except when particular problems arise which require adjudication, is in the 
maintenance of an Office of Publications Records through which all reseatch 
activities within the "university ar^ made matters of public * knowledge. Books, 
articles, papers, and other professional activities^ of faculty, staff, and 

' \ I ■ • - . 

graduate students - including all toaster's and doctoral theses and, reports to - 

government agencies - are listed in periodically issued bibliographies atld 

distributed without restriction. The open and public nature of research affords 

means for faculties to detect and control situations which might lead to private 

exploitation of research opportunities. 

Review Committees for Research Using Human Subjects 

** • * , ' % • < \ * 

All proposals of research in which human subjects are to be < used are reviewed 

I 

A prior to ♦submission to potential sponsors* For this purpose at Penn State Univer- 

v 

sity two faculty committees - the Biomedical Review Committee and tlfe Behavioral 
and Social Sciences Review Committtee , t with the assistance of a permanent staff 
secretary, examine all such proposals to assure compliance with the principles 
v and requirements of the policy of the Department of Health, Educati6n, and , 
Welfare as published in the Federal Register .' Without the approval of one of * 
these committees, no proposal involving human subjects is permitted to be sent 
forward. * \ 
Health Physics Office • ' 

Research involving the, use "of dangerous equipment or substances - radioactive 
material, microwaves, lasers, or drugs specified in the Controlled Substances Act 
of 1970 - is monitored by technically trained staff in compliance with federal* 
codes and. subject to federal inspection. - ** ' 

Laboratory Animal Resources . 7 ^P 0 ****^ - 

Laboratory animaj^are procured and their use supervised by specifically t> • 
designated of ficiafs working under^he^rovie'ions, pf at^4^stitutional license 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and subject to federal inspection. 



Vice President for Research and Graduate Studies * 

' * **** : - ' C 

All agencies of the kinds identified* above are coordinated through central 

administrative authority variously represented in universities by vice-presidents, 

provosts, deans of graduate schools, or closely^related combinations of such 

offices in which special functions of research are supported and held in appro- 

~ . * * 

priate relationship^ with other functions of the university. Joined with " 
research faculties thtough committees concerned with general policies and with 
detailed operations, these officers also maintain communication 'with agencies 
external to; the university and are effective as centers both of authority ^and of 

information. * • S 

* > 

The responsibilities of one 'such officer are summarized briefly as follows: 

At Penn Stat^a high-quality and vigorous, research program is essential- • 
for tyo reasons: (a) the search'^for new knowledge *i6 one of the basic. purposes 
of the University, and (£>) the graduate program and the support and training 
of graduate students depend to v a iarge degree on faculty 7 originated research. 
Graduate study and research are 'therefore closely interrelated. 

* The,research^jBganization is structured td provide necessary guidance 

and s«nvices. We^rovide assistance in locating appropriate -funding sources, 
and help the proposal writer (s) * in the planning and development of a - , 
budget within sponsor and University policies* • . . Although some degree, 
,. -of organization is desirable and necessary, ^it 'is felt that the best Organiza- 
tion in tfrisrregard i s a minimum one. In- this way,' supportive services are * 
„ _ available, yet the* freedom of the individual investigator is preserved and 
% an atmosphere established in which scholarship and creativity can flourish^ 

Despite disclaimers of managerial power, and of all dispo'sition to acquire 

any suck power, officers of universities enjoy a" privileged overview of the many 

and. diverse investigations, learnings,^ and judgments of whicfi the daily experience 

y r • • • * ~ * 

*of the university is made. Direct intercommunication between^ome element^ of the * 



university is of tea, difficult. Between' ?ome of its mffre disparate parts communi- 
st' - o . * 
cation ^s seldom atjpertpted. Nevertheless, the university existsTltn aggregate as 

... r * V 

well as' in its parts', 1 ' <ai^i is Susceptible, if not^to rigid management, ^et to '* 



• 26 ' . • •** 

Memorandum by*H*. G^. Cuhningham, ,yice President for Research and Graduate Studies, 
^The Pennsylvania -State University, January T?74* 
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guidance and to adaptations required by th6 society which it is designed to serve. 
In the complex process. by which universities change their dispositions and emphases 
administrative judgment appears in forms ranging from acknowledgment of a committee, 
report to command decisions,' and it is seldom without effect. Academic authority 
is- closely linked to superior knowledge. 

There are very few societal structures in which administrative authority is 
necessarily vested in so many different levels of organization. With regard to . 
research the hierarchy of essential decisions involves a range of competencies 



from the technically explicit to broad „ consideration's of societal need. To 
expect that in every instance' this complex of judgments will be correctly and" 
comprehensively resolved by any agency whatever would be visionary. However, it 
,is hof unreasonable to maintain that the way in which the kinds of problems 
characteristic of a university are addressed by the university -is literally the* . 

4 

only way that affords a possibility 0 f success. By applying firm rules where 

rulj|s are applicable, by assuring open* access to information concerning all 

programs, by careful selection and approach to new problems, and all witji the 

guiding purposejdf building an institutional capacity to meet the necessities of 

*> 

society as* they develop, the universities have served the nation well. This N 

* w 

fact must be* well understood before the neoessary task o'f making them serve the 
nation better can be profitably undertaken. 

On the other- hand, systematic appraisal, of specific research projects as they 
progress is not maintained on a centralized and formal basis. Because of the 
models afforded in the monitoring of industrial research f especially in, its ^ 
developmental aspects, and because of the established practices of national 

«Sl • * * 

foundations in the selection of proposals for funding, this omission may "be 
perceived as delinquency. It is delinquency when standards are not Maintained by 
other mentis. But one of the deeply respected academic freedoms is that of the 
researcher, to try,, anc^fail on his own responsibility, also to try and to* succeed. 



II 



C6LLEGIAL' % 0RGANIZATION"*AND research 



"The qualities of independence and critical 
scholarship and leadership in basic theory, on 
which the whole research and development enter- 
prise depends, will be threatened -unless the 
central structure, of the universities is made 
strong enough to sustain the structure of 
specialized research grants." 

— Don K. Price, "Federal^Money and University 
Research," Science Policy and the University »tEd. 
Harold Orlans), The Brookings Institution, 
Washington; D. C. .1968, p. 07,. 
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COLLEGIA!. ORGANIZATION. AND RESEARCH 

Administrative structure in American universities is _ characterized*^ 
its array of colleges, each with, its dean ^faculties," budget, departments, 
assigned buildings, registry of students, and sometimes with its library, 
laboratories and other special t instructional and research facilities. In 
contrast £o European colleges, many of which began as corporate entitites and 
retain as their, primary trait a proprietary and comprehensive authority, 
American colleges are thought of ' as custodians pf particular branches of 
knowledge, as if the encyclopedic university had been sorted into categories 
of information according^to some universal taxoiiomy, like a library cataloguing 
system. 'In the same* manner, colleges are divided into departments. Thus the* 
structure of a university purports to recapitulate a structure of knowledge. 
A department may be thought of as the organizational manifestation of an integral 
intellectual discipline , one of a set of related disciplines constituting a 
rational aggregate., ° 

* « » 

»This conception of academic structure has historical validity. Among the 
sets of factors influencing the complex course of events which has resulted in * 
current patterns of academic organlzatiQn there is one set which in its operations 
resembles t&xonomjLc system. By- the effect of this set of factors chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, for example, ar;e recognized as distinct knowledges * ' 
and modes of intellectual action. As a result, apademic divisions appear to- have 
the fixity of logical concepts. By extension of this impression, they appear to 
be static and uniform . „ They -are thought to be static because deductive necessity 
compels structures of this kind to resist facts or concepts novel dr alien to the 
sets of terms in which the disciplines were initially JEfined. ^They are thought ' 
to be uniform because all participate equally in conceptual 'insularity. 

As $ matter o£ fact, academic departments^and colleges ntay or may not be ' 
stat it, 'depending upon other factors as well as on logical necessity. They are 
anything but uniform., * % ~ . 
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For example, a single college in a single fairly typical uni^grgity looked at 
chronologically over a period of -forty years appears in its bare,* organizational 

1 \ . • '•• 

description, as follows: * % : * 

r ' 

■y 



. 1930 . 
School of 
Chemistry and Physics 



1. Chemistry 

2. Physics 



* 1950_/ 
School of 
Chemistry and Physics. 

1. Chemical 

Engineering 
2 Chemistry 

3. Petroleum 
Refining 
Laboratory 

4. Physics 



* * 




1970 

'College of Science 

m 

L. . 'Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Biology^ 
Biophysics , 
Chemistry ^ „ 
Computer Science 1 ; 
Cryogenic Laboratory 

8. Mathematics 

9. .Microbiology 

10. Physics 

11. Statistics 



One elemen^in this- chronology of change is that of the growth of the 

university in .physical size and^numbers of faculty and stuc^pts. The condition of 

growth must be assumed -as. basic to this and to other universities during the 

period of time which is under consideration. Other^l^ments were also operatiye, 

and even in rudimentary evidence such as that cited above' their ef fects£_ax£_ 

apparent. For example: 3 * 

I * Expansion of the School^* to ineludera^emical Engineering and a ' 

j Petroleum Refining Laboratory is indicative* of awareness of problems 

" in applied science and of: appropriate adjustments with regard to * 
the School of Engineering, which at the ttljie consisted^ of departments 
of Civil, ■ Electrical, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, with , , 



ERLC 



The major divisions of the University ' were: 



la 1930; 
•In 1950: 

- ¥ 

In 1970: 

\ 



Schools of Agriculture, Chemistry and Physics,^ Education, Engineering; 
Liberal Arts-, Mineral Industries, and Physical Education and Athletics. 
Schools of Agriculture, Chemistry and Physics*, Education,. Engineering, 
Home Economics, Liberal Arts, Mineral Induatries, and .Physical Education 
and' "ftfchletics. w * 0 

Coilege^ of Agriculture; Art£ andi Architecture; Business Administration; 
.Earth and Mineral Sciences; Education; Engineering; Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation ;^Human Development j^JLiberal Arts; and Science. 



r 
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. some additional specialized laboratories and 'a department of 
• Architecture. By 1970 Chemical Engineering had been removed to, the 
College of Engineering. * ^ 

< ■ ; ... ; '<-.- . 




Assimilation of programs In biosciences to the College of 
Science from the College, of Agriculture was an Sffect of general 
reorganization of the university. The identification of certain 
"Core Colleges, " as distinct from "Professional Colleges, 11 was^a * 
movement in the direction of disciplinary emphasis. Ta k similar 
effect, biophysics, an interdisciplinary field which had regi^T&red 
solid achievement, was elevatea to"^3epartmental ^independence. Computer 
Science and the Cryogenic Laboratory provided means for the adap- 
tation of new technologies to a variety of fields. Statistics, 
formerly a part of the department of Mathematics, was 'given 
j separate identity both to encourage independent/ growth of the .« 

discipline and to gain ^adaptability to a wide variety of problems 
x in the social and other sciences^ Mathematics also changed colleges* 
- from Liberal Arts to Science. 

A detailed history of the organizational changes reflected here would of * 

necessity be very long and very complex. Shifts in the ^urgency of public conce'rn 

*» » 

for particular areas of Research, deliberate governmental policy decisions, 
accidents of personality among associated scientists v of the designs of buildings, 
and of student interests would be influential from time to time.. Constant would 

t ft, 

be the pressure of concern foix the vitality and quality of proved modes o<f 
scientific inquiry and for effectiveness in addrs^s to 'a broad range of problems 

of knowledge. It would be a history of change. 1 Although in 1950 departments of 

— * 

physics and Of biology might both have hesitated to consider* acquiring a. colleague 
in biophysics, fewer than twenty years were required to see him established in 
a department of his own, and possibly hesitant in hi^? turn to welcome the latest ' 
maverick in his sciefice. ■ % » ■ ■» 

Through the forty -years, and in this particular university^ chemistry and * * 

physics remain apparent constants, a remarkably long run for ^organizational 

* ** * V *» 7 

entitlements/ But their stability of name has not deterred internal development. 

The peo|y,e inyolved hafoe^^.ariged', qf course ] students and Jollity. And. the science 

* * - V * r /*- \ "* , 

has changed. When a chemist of l9?Ouses the ^hrase^' ,1 # the, "distipline 11 * fte means 



something quite different from what his predecessor of 1930. meant by the same 

phrase, ^ although ' connotations , of discriminating standards, of stability, and 

• * * * 

of continuity are common to both, I \ % , • 

, • A symptom of stasis or atrophy withia— a scientific discipline .is. the* avoidance 

of questions to which answers are not already available* A reasonably high degree 5 * 

of sophistication 'in a science is necessary to fram£such quest-ions, or to 

recognize them when they are framed. With this sophistication, the prodding of 

societal need, of industrial or economic opportunity* or of simple competitiveness 

in ^understanding makes for the growth of knowledge, for**the development of 

people capable of working in new technologies, and for expansion of intellectual . 

# • i 

disciplines. One sign that these* effects have in fact accrued is the elaboration 

* x 

of colleges, which far from being static have reason to be concerned with 

^ i, '• * i 

"prqlif eration 11 of courses, programs, and research initiatives. 



Nor are colleges uniform/ 



Bas;ic differences of attitud^and function are apparent in the magnitudes of , 

f - f * 

colleges, in their awards or graduate relative to undergraduate degrees, and in 

their productivity of research. . differences less, -easily codified appear in the *" 

* ■ - « 9 * \ J 

contrasts between, for, example, a gallery show of .an artist's work, stabilization, 

of a new forage crop by horticulturaliSts, and publication of geochemical research. 

i , ' * • 

in a refereed journal. ' Colleges serye ^different constituencies, with whom they , > 

maintain relationships ! of different kinds,, and they are maintained' by resources o,f 

; . \' * " ' v ? - ; r ' ' ^ , 

different derivations. * > , .« ♦ \* 

With regard to administrative functions directly related to research the 

"\: • •" .JlT - • -•• ' 

colleges, are simTlarirt that.eacfr has a designated officer, for e£amgl*e a$ 
associate dean for research , whose responsibilities and activities are determined 
on the one hand by the' character of the faculties and di:s6ipline(s~of his college ] 



c 



Colleges' 1971-72 

No. of Professorial ^ Undergraduate 
m Faculty Members ^Degrees Awarded 



Agriculture % 354 
Arts and 

Architecture 89 
Business \ 

Admin-i stration ^64. 

Earth and 9 v " 

Mineral Sciences t 108 

o 

* Education - 126 

***** 
Engineering . • 239 

-Health, Physical, Educa- 79 

* tion ancf Recreation 

Human Development - # -102' 

- /* 

/ Liberal Art© / 424 

v Science • 356 



\ i 

SI' 4 

V { 



i 



239 (69%) 

200 (82%) 

874 (86%) 

167 (56%) 
1221 (69%) 
' 620 (72$) 

161 i(81%) 
,7, 556 (90%) 
'[•{1683 C84%) 
)), f 682 (73,%) 



Graduate Publications 
Degrees Awarded 1972-73 



' '..MM* 

J ■.(■ 

J f ■ 



111 .(31%) 
^4 (18%) 



145 '(14%) 

♦ 

* • 132 (44%) 

. 5# (31%) 

( .247 (28%) 

39 (19%) 
65 '(10%) ' 

. 341 (16%) • 

256 (27%) 



* i 



578, • 
42 

287 
258 
278 

35 
8L 

.548- 

238 



r 
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and on the other by his "association with cdlleagues in other college^ in 'an 
Administrative Committee on Research and through this association with the 

. I • • • • ./: . 

• central research administration of the university. x • 

' The differences of situation in which these several, officers function 

' ' v ■ ■ ' 

"* are such* that consideration of them under any strictly schematized set of terms " 

\* * '. ' ' , 

coiflcl be seriously misleading. . On an organizational chart each college occupies 

a box like that which contjjis each of the others. In f act *-tfiey are more 

different* ttfiaif the* chart implies/ In^ordeY to keep their individualities in 

' - . *» » 

perspective, the several offices are here 'described on* the basis of interviews, 

' - * *, * * 

*' with the associate deans for research of ten colleges. .The interviews were 

B - ' - ' . ' • . ' • . 

not systematically disciplined, but four general topics were used \as points Of. 

• * - . ' ' \ ^ 

reference and to* structure the protocols which* constitute the record. The, 



general topiqsiwere These: 



topic 



1. - Definition of research policy. • w , v * ' 

2. Development of climate conducive to research. *< ' 

3. 'Characteristic modes of^ recording and reporting "research. 

' 4; 'Evaluation of research. ' ( - _ 

The protocols- which follow, are not* self-descriptions. They were writ 



teL 



by the interviewers ^nd reviewed by the^persons interviewed, who do not object\ 

• *- ^ * ' • * * * 

to their use for the purposes of this sttidy.^ * , 



4? 



> 



it . 



3 Hepry W. Sams and William E. Toombs 9 ^ 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE - Dr. Walter I. Thomas, Associate Dean for Research 

4fc 



Research Policy , / - 

A published statement entitled The Role and Responsibilities of^he College 
* . of Agriculture defines the policies of the 'College with respect to it3>, total 



mission.. Published in 1965^, the statement continues to be regarded as current 



ttfftfem 

and val;Ld. With respect to research, the importance of the application of new 

knowledge isjrecognized^ arid this recognition is reflected in the definition* 

of six areas of I research emphasis: * " * t > 

1. Efficiency in the production and distribution of agricultural products, 
^ 2-' ^ Improvements in the quality of agricultural 'products, 

3* . Allocation, development, and use of land,, water , "and wildlif.e resources, 

• 4. Institutions and services at local, -county, and state levels, 

• 5. ^Public policies and programs relating to agriculture, 3 

1 6. Human -health and well-being as* related to nutrition and the 'safety 
•of fdod supplies. . , . \ 

This emphasis is reflected also in the organizational structure of the A*gricu^tural 

Experiment Station, with its Division of Plant Science, Division of ^Animal Science, 



and Departments of AgriculturkST Education, Agricultural Engineering, and 

— . 

Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. Probably because of a long history -» 
% and .stable furiji'ing, research in Agriculture is 'maturely institutionalized. ' ~ 
" Facufty of the "Gflfffftate* Research Council, a representative Agency of the 
graduate faculty in ^Agriculture, works in rapport with the Research Administration 

^ I consisting of ^the Associate; Dean for Resear^rahd-three^ of Jii9- assistants. 

"Blue sky" r^&earch planning is -restricted by the influence of governing* legislati^,'. / 
state and national, and by the impact of practical problems arising in all aspects ♦ 
. of actual agricultural production as reported by field agents or*directly by the v , 
industries themselves. .Nevertheless, the Experiment Statioii Staff and agricultural 
f^cjilty'af the Research .Council are attentive to those aspects of projects which . 

lead into basics-scientific research. The department's of, Biochemistry, Botany, „ 

. " ■ / • ' ' . ' 

* Microbiology* and Zoology, although administratively placed in the College of 

•^cience, retairfspecif ic fiscal and personal connections with AgriculturelT"" In tKe 

* . - .,'7 ]7 • * • 

O « , < O O • 

ERJC •, J ,. • • ; .. ■ • . t , 
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increasing dependence upon research "teams" the qualification af members in 
terms of basic sciences is, of primary importance. Similarly meml^s* of the 
agricultural faculty' collaborate on projects based in the disciplinary departments 

* 

and in- research institutes. ' 
Climate . 

*^Jt is assumed as a baairS^bf daily -operation that members o"f the faculty of 
the College of Agriculture are available f or 'assignment fcb 'teaching for 

* * * I B ✓ 

, -approximately 20% of their sime as needed,* and that the remainder of their time 
is .committed to research.. This assumption ^one would account*fo^ the high 
degree of professional focus which characterizes the College, and to it must 
be added the effects *of the farms, herds, flocksi, and ongoing activities in actual 
food production ^and testing. Here research is closely related t<? the development 
of pHroduct^ and^pr'ocedure and to tlje level \si|^f easible marketing. 

For example, the large problem of automating mushroom production to the 
extent that would make competition .with foreign, cheap-labor producers practicable 
was addressed 1068. Step by step the technology has be^en developed, witrh research 
production J!t on / a:n automated basis in 1971 and a target of commercial production % 
in 1975. This undertaking involves the work f>f a team including a plartt 

. ' ; • •; ' r • ' )• 

pathologist, an entomologist, an economist, and an engineef . * In* th6 Commonvijlalth 



*t>f~ Pennsylvania "mjjs^robm growing is a multi-mi 11 io^ ^dollar industry. ' * . ^~ ~» 
• . Similarly tfte highly pragmatic problem o^ the use on agricultural lan&s of 
.\ sludge from sewage treatment plants led to a secondat^^fcestitm' as to the ef fifect 

y ' *.f ■ . -;"'/• w. 

absorption of heavy metals such as'cadmium by plants, and of 'possible dangers 
to human health accruing from excessive cadmium in diet. How'to assay ihe jf\ 
cadmium content of plant tissue is^ a £asic* question in" chemical, technique- This"**" 
situation is cited as indicative of 'the ways* in which'^|y6ssioh-oxien»ted, r.esearch 
• relates to^the^scientific; disciplines, - - - ' *?• ■ •*'v*X" " 4S. 

v.. . , 78: • 8 < . • /* • 

it ■ 'ft. 
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* The Research climate is influenced also by the public nature of the . * 

agricultural undertaking and of the extepsive communications system within 

^ • V - U ■* 

whicjf it functions..- Details of this system will be. dealt with below, but 

it IHuld be acknowledged that the individual researcher is keenly aware of 

V . ■ v > 

the imqvediacy with which his results .beqome known- -throughout his natural 

audience and may be converted, into productive action'. • 

% 

Reporting < , * t 

> *■ ' ». * > * jt 

Ali^ research in the College of Agriculture is conceived of in a project 

% v » • * *■ > « ■ 

format, and v the analysis of projects is so pervasive a fattarn of; thought that 
it takes priority ov£r ouher modes of consideration. Even the "Jordan Fertility 
Plats," a, research facility maintained without interruption for "Over fifty years,* 
have project status, and the many changes of purpose and application wfrich* have 

marked their careCT are articulated by redefinition of their specific research - 

/ * ' i . Y 

functions from time feo^time. . * 

. : ' ' " ) . ■ • ' ' • : " V 

This mode of thought is reflected in the "complex system of publication and 
reportage by wh*Cn .the progress and products, of research .in the College are made 
av^lkble *to a variety fc of"ajidiences. Basic to this system -ate ^two .series, referred* 



'to as Bulletins .and Progress. Reports : *' ■ ** . »" ' 

t * * Bulletins are reports pf finished research distributed to the interested • 
.public Ai free h£ charge* thtough* the pff^pes of Coujity Extension. Agents .and Mirectly 

upon^ r^que£t f rom^tSP of f ice 1 6£ ther* Director of the v Agricultural Experiment 
5 Station*^ OrieT bjallet^in each yearns t&e' Annual Report of the Experiment?- Station 
V*and inq^udes a short-rtltle inventory" of all bulletins, progress repfnrts, journal 
)' acti£ie4^pttbli^ed~ during- the fiscal year, la*list o^f-ongoing research projects, 

. rid aL-lfpt of *all new gif t£, grants, ancT)p'on<tractS received .during the same 
* ^p^i^^&lce^t forrthe &nfrya£^Repci r t ? J&ich contains only bibliographical and 
^I'OTefence ir^ormajtionrBullet^fs provide Specific reports addressed "to the 1 
^tenti>Y;.iiser \. whether *he be farfafe^, distributor, nutritionist, or functionary 
in "a Social or governmental agency '''in the year 1971-72 seven* such Bulletins were 
published, br^nginV^the^ tot^rrSjmber 9f items in the' series to 78&. iac\C issues \ 
*ar£ jretain^J fot ^Qo&tinurd^disti^ut^ipii : ^titil they are exhausted * Moat issues" ^ 
numbered-^ b^low 69Par v e,no' longer Available for new distribution. 

, ' ^ ; / - : ' , ' • • . ] \ 



Progress Reports are used primarily .to release recently obtained information 
„ to special interest groups. In some instances information originating elsewhere 
'than on thej Experiment Station is included. Intended -for potential users of ' 
the information, tney are made availablerat the offices of County Extension Agents 
and in resp onse t o direct enquiry. Twelve" such •Progress Reports were issued 
during the year 1971-72,. bringing the total number in the a series to 329. 

Journal articles .provide the. established mode of communication with pther 

scientists^ During the year 1971-72' fiie hundred and 'seventy-six such articles 

* & * 

were published- by members of the faculty, some of them in collaboration with 

colleagues in the, College of Human Development or in the departments of Biochemistry, 

Biology, -or Microbiology of the College of Sciencfe. Since 1966 communication 



among scientists in thijg area Kas been improved by the creation of the Current 

If .. . ■ * 

Research Information System (CRIS) , a comprehensive information storage and 



retrieval/ system designed to provide agricultural scientist-researchers and 

r 4 ° > t - '» 

/ v 0 

• agricultural research administrators ready access 'to data on approximately 
2'5,/tfOO current research projects at State Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Department of Agriculture worlcFunits* This system 'reduces the^time lag in 
communication between scientists who have. work in progress tha£ may prove to be 



4 — 



duplicative or mutually -supportive?^ 1 _ ^ 1 — % ~~ 

~ ! ^ . * "~ N ' ; ' - ' f > ' - ■ ; >\ * 

Evaluation* of Research Activity" '„ " % •» . ' * * i 

As trey are 'perceived by -the associate dean for research*, 'procedures for 
* ' . . . * ' -*V 

the evaluation of research \proj ects in tfhe, College are ''less, fdrqjal than they 

~ C ~ '« v / 1 * . ; * 

should be."' Projects ate ^initiated with specific schedules f or. completidh. 

normally from three tQ five years. The .associate dean's Committee advises on 

* * • ^ ' ... «■ 7 . * 

the termination of**each project .consulting in each' instance t with the appropriate * 

«, * _ , , » 

• . < %"* «• c ^ j 

department head. , Responsibility for the mounting of t new research projects and for 
the modification or redefinition of existing' projects rests .primarily upon t"he 



initiative*of individual faculty memberSy Their professional judgpient^ is basic ^ / 
to all decisions having to do: witl\ the content and quality of Research activity. 
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Several factors in the situation of the College tend to compel cooperation 
and cwasultation in research decisions, £nd to the degree that they are effective 
the initiative of the individual researcher is supplemented/ Mast Jhaticeable * 
among these factors, possibly because of the relative recency of its prominence, 
is the need for several professional competencies in the resolution of a single 

' ' • \ " '■ '■ ■ ' .- * ' ''>-.' 

set af problems. The utility of research teatas has become increasingly compelling^ 

• . * * < ; • - 

in recent years. For this reason administrative participation,' if for no other * * ' « 

* \ • ... 

function than that of identification of appropriate ^individuals' through a nupiber 
of departments or divisions of the UniverJfty, has increased. Also, as a condition 
of its stable funding, \he College is accountable to agencies of government aricl 
of society in a more immediate and -specific way than are other research agencies. 
'"'Mediation between the research proj,ectN>n the one ,hajid and its sponsors agd • 

potential users on the ^other is an administrative function.* Thins in the * , 

. . . \ : . : i 

appraisal of research quality several points p£ view are' gprtinent. - ^ 



In making Representations of/reseai 
of the Commonwealth the Associat 
mineral criteria; • 



Priorities to- legislative committees 
his advisers are .guided by thr,ee 



' ~ 1. *Is th^e project on§*for which-the College can supply ^superior expertise? r % 

21 Does -the prqject refleqt the concerns of «fielj} 'agents^ and of other infor- 

* * * mants? directly involved in practical ' agriculture? v ' V 

\ *' ' ^Is* thi= project -presented in terms that v dera6rtstrate. its- pertinence t;o ^ 

*' > T*he ^interest's represented' by the members" of the * legislature? *. ^ 



v 



v 



represented' by the members ot the leg'is'! 
It 'is important that these appraisals presuppose and are based upon prior 
appraisals which occur within the context of actual research peff orman^Jb. • The 
researcher's iipmediate .colleagues , his department hea£, professional peers 3^t 
other institutions who rfead his reports and .articles, and thos^^he^sV^is 
findings .in practice build /detail by detail- understanding of the ryature and the V 
quality of his work. To a\degree his own conceptioft of his range of effectiveness 



♦is'Ninfluenced by the *growtm of this underst; 

,f>:-: ( ' " 



^illian\" "bteak^througb* 1 
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scientist may at times encounter criticism which he ought « to ignore, but if 
his capacities are genuine he is usually able to go* the way Ithat his insights 
lead him. Explicit institutional sanctions,* such as denial of tenure and 
termination of appointment, occur when, the demonstration of accomplishment is 
judged to be inadequate. - * ». * # 

Because o,f she obvious importance of agricultural "research as ^public 
service, external sources ojE triticism, both of the entJLre research enterprise 

t V # - 4 

and* of .particular program^ or projects, are seldom wanting. Jt would be jremarkable 
if in so large an undertaking they were never justified. Not , infrequently the 
tppics which arise in* connection with the evaluation , of activities within a 
particular institution reflect this more general discussion. 



COLLEGE OF ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE - E. Lynn- Miller, Assistant Dean for Research 

Research Policy , . ( 

In .a college many of whose faculty members are habi^ated throiigh^experience ^ 
to individual creative and scholarly work and performance, 4:he concept of organized 

• X " 

research, with *ins implications *of planning, budgeting, and scheduling, is strange 
and to* degree forbidding. A governing policy of the College of Arts and 
Architecture has eme^ed quite naturally ° from these attitudes. The* policy is. 
th£tfl*of ^encooraging faculty members to explore and consider developing those 

/ * ■ "% - . 

aspects of their research ^nd creative work which are amenable to organized pro- 



cedures. / No derogation of the accustomed patterns of work is necessarily * 
intended, although derogation may be at times inferred, 9 , 1 ^ 

Responsibilities of the Assistant Dean .for Research has no reference to 

\ " ' 

graduate instruction', the emphasis of his work being clearly on research develop- 
ment. He works, however, in co6peration with the* Assistant Dean, for Continuing , 
Education, with whom he shares concern for activities which ^te post-baccalaureate 
and which are for the most part^ extetij^lly funded. The primary resource for 




V, 

, ' research in the College is* the faculty itself, ^which with its 'ccmmiitment to 
'^teaching, is with some exceptions/unaccustomed to dependency upon grants and 
contracts. 

r 

j r Climate ' • j^. V - 

7 - t — - c " \-* 

{ % l/i keeping with the policies outlined above, the Assistant Dean for Research) 1 ' 

works with >a Committee .on Research and Creative Projects which consists- of 

representatives* of each of the £ix departments 6f the College. t This Committee is 
A ' % . 1 < o \: ' •> " -^v. 

active, and *has develcjp'STl' a handbook . by- whose use members of the fac&X&y can . ~* 

^familiarize, themselves :w*£li procedures by which. proposals caft be prepared *"and 




• projects . initialed . Similarly, *a. unique procedure has beei\ Revised consisting'. 
^ of a "ContadSS*Log" by^whicii faculty member$ are encduragejdL by , either of two.. 



I. ' 



i -X * routes to KS3k outside the* University for' support and assistance with their 



plans, anfL to> do so with the assumption of coop'etation from loeal research 

^.administratfiosu _ > 

The research climate is also affected by the Institute of tart£ and Humanistic 

V Studies, an i^vteijSiscipilnary agency within the University whictf is capable*bf 

* ' »?./•*■ ' r ' ' <l- * 

# providing softie research support from its own resources and, which*; fn addition, 

can ^ive assistance , in '^etfelpj^ing ^extergal support. * ^ 

, • > . . 

. * " ' - * ^ 4 * 

*- The Assistant Dear} for Research -seek^f a \$o to maintaiy cptistructive 

• ^ * ' • ~ / 

relationships with the' several department heads, -who find their first respon- 



_ Sibil ity in providing instructional ptbgrams < of Jhigh quality. Commitments of 

faculty timestq research projects, must be-baJLanped with the demands of the 
classroom shxl stiJdig, and. in r a faculty" of relatively few members the appropriate 

• "\ \, .> 

balance is sometimes, dr^icult to maintain. , Als^o, in an area whose ^potential 



foi* jtesearch^ support is c«teratively meager, there is some, dependence upon- 
"departmental research, ft f the temporary Gr occasional reappropriation of instruct 



tional time. >- . u v 4 » l : . \ • \ * » 



^ 4. // ' 



Reporting 

* . f. .Saw ^ 



•On request, the Assistant cijp^a, fqrM^es&ar&h Can quickly prepare a list of 
research "projects currently active^lrf the .College, but there is no established 
system, within *the College for reparting re0earch activity, nor is^fne subject . 



as' yet, larg^ .or* comp^x enough /tc$« require 'systematic p rocedu res. = It is entirely 
likely that activities of significance "are goirjg forward that are n6t accessible" 
for a listing' of 'th£ kincL^£hat:\$L^. t nov practicable.^ Fiscal accountancy ^parate 

sJ I' i *'V j . v • '. L - * - 

- from or supplementary tq tljat of. t^ie. College as -a whole does not appear to be 

' » : r". ^ J * - ' 

warranted t % and ttje practice of csaintaining^ strict project by project records h&s 

J . *§s v . . 

"a > *>not devel'opedv ' « 
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. Sope projects thought of 'as res^arSh, sufcW as those in highway landscape 
development and the effeeti^e utilization of' mobile homes. and studies in the 

' * history of art, appear %cy f all within familiar patterns of- contractual research*. 

^/Others, such as art exhibits, concerts, ^dande recitals, and theatrical perfor- , 
mances involve long preparation and complex organizational effort, but the 
f 'characteristics they have in common with organized research ar,e not in all 

instances recogni,ze\l. Deliberate cu-ltivatioti of a project, model entails the 
danger of inhibiting necessary improyisational agpects of independent creative 
activity. The recent creation of national funding agencies in the humanities ^ 

pi . *. y ^ * « . ' - • 

introduces additional factors .into . the situgjtion and additional" „. 
^^opportunities. The course of future development in- this 'area appears to be one 
* i^Swhich definition of several different kinds of activities will be refined 

and procedures for their articulation recognized. The*problem is not exactly 

f * * 

parallel with that in science. For example, review of proposals by peer groups 
'takes on a different significance when .one moves from chemistry into painting " 
^ or musical compositidb. Conspicuous talent ±n the performing arts, ■ on * the 

other hand, is o£ten more quickly recognized and by more people, than talent 

V ' ' • " \ . - * 

in the< sciences. \ % 

Evalua^Lofi \ \ \ 




The Committee for Research and CreaCiwa Activity^^tras^xplicitly, -critical 
r s _ functions with respect to proposals ajid applications for support from internal 
fufijgs. Resists al^ in the preparation, of recommendations to be reviewed 

* by the selection committee of the Iftstitute for Art an^ Humanistic Study, which 

-exercises -an additional ""judicial -function. Constructive criticism bf artistic 

' > ^ — — - — _ * " • • J 

* ~~~~ — - 

- performances, exhibitions, and scholarly works is. one of- .the ba^ienfunctions -o£ th^ 

J ^ < l • ^ . ' . ' • T 

College as a whole. ■ * « . . 



There is no officially vested authority for making evaluations of creative 

work. At the.same time, there is probably in this. College less" reluctance to 

' • ) - 1 

utter sharp judgments than in any other area of the University. Critical 

debate is an accepted way of life, and every particip'ant is aware of his own 

susceptibility to appraisal/* « / 



COLLEGE' QF EUSUffcss ADMINISTRATION -^Dr. Paul Rigby, JEtfrector of the Center fi£r 
, „ . , Research - • 

• . •• -A-7 ■ ■ , . • , »- 

Research Policy , \jy • 

• * N . ' • ■ * ■ 

Until the,1950 ! S research in business colleges generally was ^characterized by 

ft ' " » > V 

the* work of "Business Bureaus, 11 agencies which collected loc^l of regional •* i 

t • " 

business -statistics and published or otherwise disseminated them for use in the - 

business community. The Gprdon Howe Report, funded by the Ford Foundation, ajid 

t£e» Pearsoh # Report, funded by the Cfafcriegite Foundation, advjLsed revision or 

modification of ''this activity* ^ In addition, the functions. of the bureaus wej-e *• 

to a great extent and ;Ln most areas talcfen over by state governments, and 'in 

Pennsylvania this* shift* of responsibility has taken place. Mdnthly*analyses\ 

of the econcpmy of the Commonwealth continue to emanate from\the College, but 

the main thrust of effort since 1950 ! s has beW toward substitution for the 



en inrluenced alsO by a marked mcjpeas^ of concern foi 
,ept and a comfnepsurate reduc^on of emphasis f 4? 
corporate business. This change ha£ been 



bureau functions 'an "institute 11 for faculty research more sbasic in emphasis 0 . 

* » * * i 

and ^with increased identification with the disciplines of economics, statistics, 

psychology, sockology, and government. * fl *< ■ * 

This development has been influenced alsO" by a m£rked inbjpeas^ of concern for 

problems encountered in gove^^ept and a con 

.upo,t\ the .conduct of . private 
i - ... 

sufficiently marked to ^prompt *s„ome colleges of business ^ for e^ampie, ^t.hat, at* 

' , *• » .4* . 

the University of Missouri - to omit the word "business, 11 with its' cpnnoMtJ.ons, 
f pom, their offi'cial titl^SS sufestitutiifg suah \erms'^as "organization 1 ^ and°) , K - 
'^management. ", t * ' • ; & */TT>^ 

Despite the clear pendency toward ^an^, the process^ should not be regarded 
as having be^n <completefU There has' been some « reaction. ,Heavy instructional 
responsibilities - 2,400 CindeirgTaduate and over 300 gra3oate stydents^ with a 
permanent fadulty of 64* persona - 'qualify research concentration of any kind,' The 

- ■ * , . • • * • • • ; * ^ * - - 

situ atio n? is transitipnal,. and the disposition of the College^ appears to.be to 
continue along^the .directions indicated by th^ Howe and jPearson reports. £ 

• . § • ' # : / - * ; 
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Climate ' 

^ • A College Research Committee 1 of five members is elected annually by the 

faculty of the College and functions under a faculty chairman to advise .and. 

•monitor research activities within £he College. The Director' of the Center for 
* * * « 

Research, who maintains full involvement In. teaching and 'research, is himself an 

elected member of this committee, and presumably*»could be omitted from its 

membership in' any year if the, faculty were so disposed. This " committee reviews 

proposals submitted Ainder^ the -small-grants fund and intra- institutional research 
y , • * 

initiation grants. It; does not review pfoposals designed for submission to 

/ ^ * *** 

external funding agencies. • t N 

' " ' " • ; 

The programs of the center for Research are designed to provide every 

A • * v - " . * .• . • * " * ' 

practicable assistance in support of faculty research initiative. They are 

. described in a "Faculty Newsletter 11 which vas distributed to the faculty in * 
. ft * 

September 1 1973. These "support ^activities continue active, and demands upon staff 

✓ • ; • • • • . 

'time- are heavy., Sinrce proliferation of staff could only be undertaken atr 

* J I • 

the expense of specif ic. research Wjects, it is" being resisted by the Dire'ctor. 

fhe faculty of this College"!^ young. Only three of its members ,wilL reach 

f retirement- age in this decade. The. sense of identification with departments is 

quite strong* and\it is primarily on department* heads and the Dean of the College 

that responsibility for new appointments, promotions, awards of tehure, etc., 

rests. Attempts "by the Director of the Center for' Research .to fornractive 

"interest groups" cutting, across departmental lines and focusing attention on \ 

promising areas of research, and of cooperation with research institutes and . 

• / 

with athfer 'departments and colleges, have as .yet not proved successful! Some* 

cooperative* research projects have-been initiates, however, and are in progress, 
v " « - « , . ' * * * 

particularly with -the College of Human Development, the Institute for Land and 

. Walter Resources , t and the Center for Air Environment Studies. * 



' m The opinion exists that active pursuit of external support through contractual 

research is inhibited by the prevalence of the full-time (A) contract under which 
' '.*.** 

most* member's of the faculty of the Callege work. ^This opinion derives some 
* ' * * ♦ k , 

support from recent experience of a change of basic faculty contract in* the 

Department of Economics. It would appear, however, to be contradicted by the 

• . 

-experience of faculties very active in sponsored research in which the full-time 

i ♦ 

* coat r act is practically universal. * *m#&* 

. \ - . • . \ . 

Reporting 

Except for periodic reports to the faculty of the College on internal 

and intra- institutional grants, no systematic project accounting is maintained 

in the College. .Administrative assistance for* the conduct of projects is 

maintained by *the Center for Researeh, and through it all information necessary — 

for, responsible administration is v kept readily available. The tendency to keep 

individual^esearch projects* in sharp definition is apparently not characteristic 

of £he College. ' • 

One progra^of the Center for Research is that of the 'independent invitation, 

selection, publishing, and marketing of studies of monograph length.' Manuscripts 

are accepted ^rom, outside the College on the basis *of internal review. Mariu- 

scripts submitted by the College faculty are submitted to external review. The 

♦ rate of publication is one or two monographs per year, with some restraints 

occasioned' by the high costs of book production, particularly for books incor- 

" - porating highly complex quantitative data. . 

• Similarly "the monthly economic analysis of the Commonwealth is sqld, 
\ 

principally to institutional buyers, and otherwise disseminated through press , 

* ,4k 

released, and through radio and video tapes. Receptivity to this material', 
which is Reminiscent of the old bureau functions, continues good. Quarterly 

issues are focused Qn regional analyses, ahd annually an issue summarizes data 

° 

* • 
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for the Commonwealth as k whole. This service is maintained principally through 
the work of an editor, a statistical clerk who also provides service asa pro- 
grammer, and two secretaries.- > . * . 

" individual faculty members do n%t .consistently . succeed in developing programs 
of "activity in which their teaching, 'research, consulting and. work in continuing, 
•education are mutually supportive." ,The impression that this faculty is more 

susceptible than ( others to disparate or conflicting responsibilities exists, 

but -apparently without- factual substantiation. 

Evaluation - .• j 

" T he functions of .research administration in 'the College are- primarily 
'developmental, designed *o encourage research activity rather than t^ppra^e ' 
'research results: Through thef monitoring of internal grafts, the publications . 
.'program, and administrative assistance in the .preparation of proposal's, critical 
advice is brought 'to bear. In addition, there are the informal judgments of 
conversational ^change-and individual publications. 

, The strong professional sanctions appear tor be administered by] department 
heads and the" Dean of the College", with advice of their committee^ and with 
regard for. the candidate' a total performance . . Thejudgments are* "expressed in 
. personnel decisions - promotions, awards of tW, and the like,'. In some « 
^ instances, but not ' characteristically , Imembers of *he faculty .are exposed to ^ 
appraisal of their work by external committees of peers. j 

' The College as a whole, on the othe'r hand, is .subject to periodic review <by 
accrediting teams under procedures agreed/ppon by the profession at large. 
. Organized research or individual research productivity are primary among . 
• ' tW emphases , of these reviews, but they 'are .taken into consideration. < . % 



COLLEGE OF EARTH AND MINERAL SCIENCES - Dr. Maurice E, Bell, /Associate Dean for 

< • t Research 

t * c * 

Res earc h Polioy K " I 

— 3 ; . . • . ' . ^ 

• • . ; v ' x 

Policy affecting research irTthe College of Earth and Mineral Sciences , *' 
reflects a primary concern for the development of understanding in a complex body 
of knowledge, theoretical and technical, in wjtich both students and faculty 
participate/ The instructional programs derive their quality in large part from 
the effects of continuing research, -but they also pose conditions uqder which 

- ■ . ..-•*.} • - , 

research fchich does not contribute more or less d-irectiy to this quality is „ 

inhibited, - This baj.ng tijue, it is important ■ that responsibility fo| decision. 

with respect to directions' and emphasesAin research retfts ptincipall)^ with those 

most immediately engaged in the disciplines wh^ch are taught, that is^ with* the 

faculty members themselves/ The advance of a science is a product of the impact 

> 0 

of new discovery upon established knowledge, a process in wtfich the intelligence / 

* t , • -t . *,J' 

of the scientist himself himself is the indispensable agency. "Management" of \ 

* * ■* 

this process consists prijnarilyof preventing extraneous matters, including a » \ 

' % t "* v 

A ' m * 

management, from interfering with it. • , • * 

The College of Earth and Mineral Sciences may be characterized a§ haying & 

practical bias. Its interests naturally and frequehtly lead tp ;ateas- o-f scientific 

* < '* 

* concern which are also areas of concern for goverrupent, industry, and the society ~ 

• i. 

at large. If the society' were not one of considerable scientific sophistication, ^ 
this circumstance might imply difficult conflict.^ of interest . ^Conflicts of , 
interest do ocfcur. But the concerns of society, **the disposition of .public resources 
available for the support qf research, constitute legitimate factors in the *.{fr emblem of 

* t L- . • < • . . , 

how research energies should be expended. Taculty members should be free to. choose, * 
and to direct their own research programs within the limitations of availably support. 

s ' ' i ' , • S 1 , ' • " * 
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This freedom is qualified by the fact that the development of the faculty 



itself is in part a product' of administrative decision. Faculty nembers are 
selected for initial appointment and for retention and promotion on the basis 

-of complex ot^ considerations, .c^srived from the structure of instructional and \ 

_ * * . i 

research programs. However such decisions are made*, whether by poer-group eval- 
uation, . administrative decision, or a combination of both, they are in their 
effects policy decisions 0 and detertoine scientific capabilities of a faculty over 

relatively long periods of *time. The composition of a departmental *or collegial 

• — — •< ' ■ 

• • < 

faculty at any given moment reflects a number of decisions in which the policies 

. i ' 
governing the aggregate are implicit, and which to £ degree communicate these 

policies to those who are in a position to understand them. Where general 

understanding^ of ^the rational purposes underlying complex educational agencies 

Exists it is" advantageouJ. However, such understanding can seldom be crated by 

u . 

administrative fiat. #It must be cultivated, and evoked?- In this process admin- 
i'strative persuasion may play a valuable p^rt.' \ v > « 



imate 



The "climate" p^rocluctive of research is in* part emotional. Academic 
situations may be such as to produce an excessive* number of "loners, ! f individuals 
who pursue their own'interests without much attention to the activities of their 
neighbors. Academic "atmospheres are sometimes intensely competitive, involving 
both individuals and departments^ Thfi younger men may be. subject to f&ar that 

they >will not be able to make contributions sufficiently impressive to justify 

: ' * • N - * V . 

their retention efnd promotion. Sucfa tensions cah be reduced l>y making clear to mi 

* \ ' ' ' • S 

everyone what is expected, what the effc^ctive standards and sanctions^ £re. ^ The 

* * • * * ■ * • » 

younger men may be helped by ^encouragement and personal coaching, or by bglng put 

* . i ** 

into contaot with other scientists especially well qualified to help themV 
"Sink 'or sttim ,! is a policy wasteful of human resources. *• - % ■ 



* ^ Personal assistance is most effective when it' heips the individual Xo define 
research objective^, particularly in Redevelopment, of specific proposals whi^ji*. 
may result in support, &f the research. • This iaititutiqnal participation in the 
formulation of research plans"' should not extend .to terminal judgment. The 

♦scientist** should have the prerogative, of incurring his own J rejections. Although 

i* » • ^ 

the criticism of-^immfediate neighbors, i 4 s pertinent* atid frequently helpful, to 

^ m . *• 

give it tjie authority of 'an extetn^ reviewing group wo'uld\ create an internal* 

situation inimical, to cooperative work.. * T " • . * 

' <" " ' . ? • 

Supporting services aire an, important aspect" <jff the ^search climate. ?uch , * 

facilities as a machine shop/ glass Rowing, printing, stockroom, drafting, * u 

copying, budgeting 'and personnel services, /Expenditure accounting, and computer 

service free the researcher for concentration on his prbper^spect* of^his problem.. 

Provision of these. services" is an institutional responsibility, but?one*in wl*icl? 

the individual researcher and his sponsors should participate vfo an appropriate 

tgree. In such, matters perce^tiv^e administrative guicUiiofi is ifrtajrtable. 

An important aspect of the climate #f or research is the. -prevailing attitude • 

■ - s \ ■ - ■ < ^ x • 

of the college administration toward emphasis ori research relative to othei> 
^activities of the faculty, afid the place of) research accqmplishtaent ^n t$4 system ' 

* ; • : ' . % / \ ' . * \ ■ 

of faculty evaluation and rewards* * f , ► * 1 

• : < • \ . • •*. - : ■ ■ • -v - • ' 

departing * 

m > The effective definition o^ research activity in this College is an enumeration 
of prpjects. 'It-is* maintained in the" form of ! abstracts of -proposals. S A1L pro- 

po^ls cross ttfe* desk. oQthe Aafepciate Dean for Research} *n abstract of each is 

\ l " ' "jg^ • • / 

retained on a clipboard, end tl us jbe'comes. an itfcnv in a current catalogue of 

\ ' . - ^ • / '" 4 

'^research, ^hich" ik in* prospect. ^ When a proposal, is approved and funded, its abstract 

is Removed. to, a second clipboard, and it becomes an item in a current' catalogue 

,of research % in progress. Proposals which are refused are removed, to 'a third 



collection and are available fQr analysis^and criticism. > . - . .« 

• ; ' i-r > ■ ■ - w • ■ - • 

No summary reports are made on the basis of these accumulations. " The contents 
• - f. . • * • • . : v • • ' ' x 

of the clipboards are the luelcord. However, they can be used^ arid are u£ed, for 

r 4 

special purposes. For example, currently in process of compilation 'is an „ f 
inventory of all research grants and cbntrkcts, proposals, "and areas o 4 f special* 
interest in the College that are related to 'problems t>f energy . This inventory is 
being jnaqe in .collaboration with the Associate Dean for Research' of the College of 



'I . /TV 



Engineering and \£fth the assistance of a technical editor. Its purpose is to 



demonstrate to agencies outsid^ the University the capabilities of the University 



for research in problems related to^eftergy.' It reflects awareness 4 of .the energy 

..:!'•. >- ' • ' V - % 

crisis in the Nation^ and of the intense competition wit;h which research* institutions 

' f • . • * -ft, x 

* 1 * • . • * • ' *r . * 

\ will seek support from new resources which will be made available in this area. ( . 
It will also 'have significance for 'researchers Within the University, .whQse work 
may be sufficiently germane to make s access vto new resources *a£tractive. 



Evaluation. * 



V Although the. ^effective description of research activity 0 in the College "is on 

/ ' ' ' ' 

d project by project basis, it v i,s not on this b'asis that .evaluation .of research takes 

pla$e. Each «projec^ is in due course evaluated, but* not specifically within the 

' > \ < " K . . m * * * '* 

agency' in which the'wotk-is done. Reports ^re submitted to sponsors', whose 

judgments may not becotte apparent until* the next or a subsequent proposal is» • • 

submitted,- but ;*who^ >oevertheiess make effective jtfdgments. Where»there is publication 

in* the scientific journals or in separate books or articles,- tbere is the response 

of the sci^ittfic community. Where the result is procedural, or^tnethod'ological, 

t • . T ' - - 

change, the pragmatic tests accrue. The College is attentive to. all such responses. 
The sfeaturfe of the scientist in terms of external judgments is known. 



^Published October, 1974. A Prospectus: Energy Research 1974 . 
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..The. sum of such external judgments may or may npt be -accepted. There is also 

the day-to-day judgment of ?cj)lleagues, who jnay see in the individual s work a 

V d r ' " . - 5;;" 

promise that he has not been, able as yet to realize. -Tffiey may 'see also a routing 

t ' v * 

or dependent productivity that looks better to the world at large than it does to 

t ^ 

them. .In any event, they register their judgments with respect to individuals 
rather, than ^wittn^espect . t0 projects, al/hough projects afford no insignificant 
pajrt of tfteir dataV These judgments contribute to -the decisions by which the 
membership of the research conunuriity is determined. . — r 

It is important that this process of Internal criticism is seldom specifically 
confined to consideration of research. The individual is thought of ancj evaluated 
in all' his activities, the weighting of factors being a function, more or less 
explicitly recognized, of the policies of the College. 'However, research* is the 
one factor which, if it be of high quality, mbst surely guarantees the candidate's 
success. All others are riskier. It is iti these terms that research is internally 
judged/ 



? COLLEGE OF EDUCATION - Dr. Harold Mitzel, Associate Dean for Research . 

Research Policy * ^ 

* • i „ « 

Research activities 'in the College of Education have been affected by two 

changes which ^are not. fully understood within the ^Unive^rsity. First, funding 

from fedefal sources has increasingly been directed through channels of state 

and local governments and school boards. This means that tapping .research funds 

* * 4 

requires continuous liaison and association with th% operating units of school. . 

systems. Second, increasing teaching loads for faculty members generated by 

rising enrollments in the College have "squeezed out" that share of faculty fime , 

— < % 

v/hich was allocated for departmental research a few years ago._ In effect this 

- - v 

change has., reduce'd a fundamental resource out of which research proposals and 
ideas can be developed by 'individual'faculty members. ' b 

Much of the research policy which guides practice, c'bme's from the Trustees 



by' way of Central Administration". Mariy of t$ie features* of an ad hoc research 
policy were codified this year in a statement prepared for program review by 
"the Associate Dean and circulated in the fall of 1973. - Normally policies on , 



^research have be^n formulated b/y an informal process and communicated to, those 

. \ • * 

members of the faculty who showed an active interest in research. Policy options 

/ * ■ * S , °f 

left open to the College generally evolveci . f rom practice. + 

Operating policies in the college have focused onVhow the limited '"hard 



foney" could- b,e most effedtively used. .The decision was made to concentrate on" 
basic organizations to provide a foundatio^ on which proposals and projects could, 

be constructed. This is in keeping witeh the changing nature of research in 

* ~ 

education because preliminary efforts have to be well established before sound. 

proposals can be made in most cases. B&sic investments wer^ made in the office 
• . * ~\ * * 

"of.the Associate Dean for Research,' the' Computer Assisted Instruction ("CAI") 

\ • - ^ _ • ' " 

Laboratory and CReWS^ ^Center for Cooperative ftesearcli of Schools). , Tfiere has been 



mis impression among the faculty that a pool of research fund>s is available for 
distribution to support individual projects, within the college • there has been 

a strong effort by the* college to put forward proposals to the University 

r 

Research Initiation Grant Program but the misconception aboiit research funds in-. 

the college still persists. The reseatch committee of the College of Education 

has as its primary function the 'communication of information to t\ie department^ • 

and^ th^sponsorship of , College-wide activities which will enhance research^ .The 

channels are quite specif ic' and new research opportunities 'are directed toward, 

tho^e individuals who are thost likely to have an interest. . The committee itself*, 

-0, ( • » 

(foes not review or screen proposals which go to sponsoring agencies. 

'Decisions on faculty personnel should "reflect the intention of the -college 

particularly if it has an emphasis on res^rchr^ In practice it -has been 

difficult, at times impossible, to insist on a strorig research orientatiqn when 

individuals come up "for promotions. There is in fact a disparity between what is 

\ . 

said about the importance of research and the visible frfcts of pronation and 

\ ' * 

tenure which reflect a mixed system of- operational priorities. Crucial to an' 

effective research program is the introduction of incentives £>f spme kind which " 

make it attractive and interesting for a faculty member to develop , research 

opportunities and activities. In summary, the operating policies of the college 

emphasize the availability of seed money for small research 'operations in the * 

department budgets, the importance of programmative research as against piecemeal 

efforts, and dependence on the research committee .for communication $o and- from 

the departments. , « 

Several tiines during the course of this conversation, a point of special 

importance came up and it deserves to be, noted her^. When an organization has 

multiple, missions, * several of which present insistent demands for commitment of 

time and^ effort, then those activities which are not structured can be"^set"^aside. 

The negative reinforcement of research in the College of Education during the last 

decade has been created by fhe increasing instructional load of* undergraduate - 



•students and by the increasing need' for service activities connected with ' 

• f , 

cooperating school districts and other' agencies, 
» m ■ 

* 

Climate 1 • . 
t 

» ^ 'Contact with extramural funding 'off ices has b,een quite active and the 
information .has been generally circulated. ^Within the last two years However, 
there have been fundamental changes within the Office of Education. Changing 
organization makes it impossible for one individual or even several to ketep in. 
close contact withfuAding opportunities. Individual faculty members are . 
expected to~ get' support for periodic exploratory trips to Washington from their 

department funds. In a similar way the identification of fruitful areas of 

« * 
research is viewed as a function ot the department and thfe discipline rather than 

the college as a whole. Special, .ef tort has b^een made to keep research sponsorship 

* diversified. s 

. • . • • ' , • * '* - 

S There is considerable ..organization flexibility in research operations- 

notably between research and continuing education. Each, supports the oUier in 

.» * \ — 

practice. This arises in part because of the requirement in educational research 
for Operating sites ("test plots 11 ) on which ideas and projects can be^tested. „ 

Ihe development of proposals within the college by individuals receives 
considerable supports Advice and consultation with individuals preparing 
proposals comes from thel^assoclate* dean and other experienced researchers wft^in 
the College. The Management and busiiies'6 'side of research* operations has been 
improved by the addition of an administrative assistant who is developing a * 
Comprehensive computer-based reporting system on the financial state of* each 
project for the college. ; ** • 
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t 



The basic unit ef support withi^x the Jollege is -the program based on * 1 

* ! * * 

the idea set fotth above that piecemeal research is less effettive in 

generating outsi'de support. The fundamental administrative unit for research 

as well as for instructional performance is the department. A few avenues of 

joint cooperation, have been developed 'either within the College or with *ot,frer 

V ' 

colleges-. * There is a feeling that joint projects are cumbersome *and 
frequently generate imbalances that are detrimental to the int:erestis x <?£ 
alL parties. $ ♦ . 

In developing an information system about research activities, it 
may be advisable to include all those university and college activities th^t 
are "funded in* the research pattern* 11 'This,, would include activities, which require 

a basic investment before they can tjecome self-supporting, su£h a§ continuing « 

* * ' 

education,* public .service projects. • The most tfseful indicators for administration 
of research are those which* relate' po the fcLow of funds. A* \'money monitoring 
system 11 which tfoulc! £iye accurate periodic ^reports would make it possible to track 
the' progress of most projects. / • * 

' A quarterly report of-alj. research, both y.P> *- ts praporsed and "funded » stages, 
is circulated and includes all continuing education and resident institution, 
projects'. * ' . 

. _ ... • ' . i 

^Evaluation , ' "/* *' * 



Proposals by "individual faculty members are reviewed by the Associate Dean' 
when the Clearante D^ta .Form is prepared. The standing Committee on Research, * 
made up of elected representatives from the departments, has 



no role in the review of- proposals and in fact its membership does not represent 
the strongest research competence in the College. 'While there is no formal review 
of past performande on ^research projects, information on the^reseatch activities 
and 4 n tere&ts of individual faculty members is maintained in the Dean's (Office. 



COLLEGE OJ ENGINEERING - Paul-Ebaugh, Associate Dean for Research \ 

* Research Policy \ < v. 

• The word policy has. a special denotation here, fo : r researt:h^policy in the 

* . J*- - .* > * * 

Collegers apparently ttpt a matter of) formulated principles or procedures. It may 



be better described as a mode of action involving the continuing resolution of 

a complex* of factors among Which opportunities for external funding and the energies 

* % . ' t 

and capacities of the University, considered in every magnitude -down to. that of 

the indi^idual^engineer , are primary, The style of operation \§ anti-prescriptive. 

Nevertheless; it^j^persuasive. \ \ : . 

1 External funding agencies tend to "put their money on the man % , " and not on 

his dean, or college; or institution. Thus as a "lead 11 into active policy there 

is a. cadre of effective researchers for whom little intermediation beyond that 
• * * * 

of , ordinary administrative housekeeping is required. The field of active 

management lies on or outside .of the fringes 'of this effective^ denter of att^Lvity, 

among younger men who have not yet established their identities in research, or "J 

among older mfen who, having vjprked out a profitable vein, are in^process of moving 

into areas where they are not yet recognized. Similarly, aggregates of re^archers 

effective at one time may become ineffective,* as aggregates, at another. . * , 

* Active, liaison with governmental, industrial, and other sources of research 

X ' ' * • ' ! 

support is a pragmatic necessity, and a* basic" item of policy. It is also 

\ * , O *• * i ' 

mode of communication by which a degree* of coordination is imposed upon the very 1 
broad front of Scientific enquiry. ^If it implies the possibility of capitulation, 

* 4 * i 

of vulnerability to* bureaucratic error r it also implies access to knowledge of * 
what is going forward elsewhere, and what the salient problems "are thought to be. 
It does not inhibit the intensely focussed, "breakthrough" researcher - "Ixouldn't 
stop that kind, of thinjg even if. I wanted to.'* „ J 
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Climate / . 

Institutional conditions encouraging to research are ampng the principle 
objectives' of what has been described above as "research policy. 11 The freedom 

of the, individual to initiate a project, whether in pursuit of Ws*"own interests 

» / • « 

or in response to suggestion, is fundamental. Tfiere is .in the College no * 

authority to preyen^te proposal, from being sent forward although advice is 0 

^offered, and may be negative. The individual may also elecfc—to^aecfline 

identification" with particular projects. 

, * Communication in' a formal sense, the distribution of pertinent information 
from all available sources, *is a routine commitment of research administration. 4 
Achievement"., of the intense internal exchange of i^ieas and influences that marks . 
th>e best years inithe best institutions is much more difficult. Wherever, this 
ton^ition shows promise of^ being realized, even on a limited scale within an 
organization, it can be helped by various means - detailed, organizational aciiust- 

ments, reassignment. or working space, equipment, and resources for small grants, 

», * ■ • 

and by modification of priorities in- new appointments. % ' * r 

There is no provision for formal decision as to whe^e the College shall go 

• \ ■ . J * t ' ( *~ — -J. -f 

next with respect to research^ Individuals are free to follow their own leads 

and are encouraged to expect assistance in finding support.* 'Departments may 



V 



elect particular emphases and develop 'them with respect both to research and 
instructional programs, as may combinations Df men in more departments than one. 
The associate* dean for research participates in 'such considerations as an 
equal partner, but without the, Assumption of authority 6rganize the work of ' 
tte College on the basis of $ a definite se$ o^ problems or missions. Underlying * 
researches an instructional program which the College maintains as a comprehensive 
and integral interpretation of the current state of engineering. Between instruction 
and research .there is a constant interchange which implies important conditiorfST 



io? in 



for both. a degree each influences the "climate" of the other," although in the 
exchange neither is necessarily determinative with respect to any particular 
decision. The conditions far - research are therefore the conditions of personal 
freedom within a discipline recognized by the scientific - a nd engineering community. It is 
only through full understanding and acknowledgement of these conditions that adminis- 
trative authority can render effective service. 

. ♦ . 4 • - •■';/./' * '• 

Reporting t % 

A College of Engineering Annual Report is prepared in July of each^year .by - 
the Associate Dean for Instruction. It is based < on individual reports submitted 
•by department heads and on fiscal information in the records of the AssociateHbean 
for Research. It includes summary information on^research activity. 

At the same time each year thev. Associate Dean for Research-prepares a more * 



detailed report on the 0 research activities of the College. In this fepoi$ 
sponsored research ^projects are enumerated^ ^project by project, with identification 
Q * of responsible departments^, principal investigator, title," sponsor, total budget, 
•\ * and expenditures during the year of the rep.or.t. In addition-, there are ana'lyses 
of these data which permit comparisons with the experience of -previous years, 
studies of relationships among departments and with intercollege institutes', of 

proposals submitted and funded or /rejected or pending., and of the* funding of 

k « * 

research generally, Designed primarily for, internal use, this report, supplemented 

*. - "* » . * * 

by some information on enrollments and degrees granted in instructional programs, 
proyides the information £or the summary description published annually in , 
Engineering^ College Research afld Gs^uflrt^^S^udy , a supplementary issue of Engineering 
Education. In this standardized format, in parallel vith similar information from 
other institutions which participate is t\\e American Society for Engineering 

Education,* the reports of the College become public information. 

.** v «• '- * 1 

* In addition, the controllings facts of each project are -entered oh a "blue 
$heet" when the grant or contract is received and its account established in the 

IERJC . - . ' . ^ - \ ■ 



Controller's off ice. The purpose of this separate record* is to assure clear and 
^detailed communication between the principal inves.tigatoir, the department head, 
and the office ^of the Associate Dean for Research. This practice, which has been 

• . \ r 

In use~£or- many-years, reduces Vulnerability to error in tt\e ^fulfillment of 

f - • i * • I >; • . 4 1 $ - g ^ - ' i - • *« 

commitments. * - • H . • ; * . 3 ■ , » 

In a different dimension and for different purposes, the^Associate Dean for 
Research, in cooperation with the Associate DeanUor Research in the College of 



Earth and Mineral '^Sciences, has currently in preparation^ a^survey through the 
two colleges of research ih progress or, projected which is* related to the,general 

field of energy. Recognition of a national exisis. in all forms of energy has 

'* • > 

led to a readjustment of' resources available for the support of research * for 

; *£ , - ' < a , 

example, to the creation of the Electric Power Research Institute at Menlo Park, Califo 
and to meet: "these changes a detailed inventory of capabilitiesYf or research on 
problems* connected with energy should *be useful in relations with appropriate funding 
*-agencibs. Also, researchers within the University, may finnan the survey advice ' 
useful to them in planning their work, 

, , . „ ' ' _ , 

Although the standard, unit of research activity i$ -thought of as being the~ 

- . . . S ' . I - - ( > 

project , it would be £n. oversimplification to regard all projects as belonging 

.to a single order of research., For. example, th^^Collegfe.has for nearly, twenty*'* 

V - • y $ 

years maintained a continuing study of the operation of institutional heating 
plants. Initiated at the request of a , governmental* agency df the Commonwealth', it 

•< v • ' 7. \ % . ■ 

has provided detailed information on tfie^technology £nd economics of such operations, 

disseminating, the information by short ^course^s, lectures, publications; and on-site 
• * • - , 

cotfguiea'fion. Strictly a service operation, ther£ is no expectation that it& 

^consideration of a very familiar technology will lead to startling new knowledge. 
The demand, however, continues, and support for the demand. - "1 



— "*See page 94 above^-footnotejl . # 119 
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On^a different level o£ scientific sophistication, research* in phenomena 
of • the ionosphere continues,, with v the encouragement of a degree of organizational 



r 



independence. ^Although this is no longer considered a new field, the intellectual 
quality of the work being done is very good. . .* * 

" * * '< « * » « ' ' * * t ^ V ) "'v 

|* ff^ Similarly, space science continues to provide a rich supply of scientific 

unknowns, but emphasis on it within the institution will inevitably reflect the. /' 
diminished capacity of such, agencies as .NASA* and NOAA to provide adequate support. 
A natural tendency of- good scientist^, and engineers engaged in important >£lfl£estigations o 
this magnitude is *to^cpjitinue a§ longeas they have "access to a laboratory and 

interested students to assist them. 4 The problem for research administrators 

' ***,■« 

which results from this ' situation has.no easy solution. 

Central to the collection and dissemination of research information 

* ■ - r '" ' r m \ 

in the College is the Committee for Research, which consists of repre- 

; k ' \ 

sentatives of each of the departments meeting under the Chairmanship of the ^ 



\ 



Associate Dean for Research. This committee functions to encourage and develop 

• - • I' . ■ ' • I ' 

research capabilities within the College. h It contributes to the efficiency of 
J communication -among the departqaents^and with central administrative officers. 
It neither has nor s.eeks administrative, planning, or judicial authority beyond „ 
that -which naturally accrues to .its members as members .of the' faculty and 
representatives of their departments. » " . 

Evaluation * , - *' / 

* As indicated above., the organizational structure fchc management of research 

in the College of Engineering was not dls igned to provide critical judgments of 

- res'earfch projects and does no£ do so in any formal sense. ^Ihi i Associate Dean fbr 



Research reads' research reports. However, t^he .way- in whictuhie colleagues perceive 
his function is indicated by the fact that' research reports, unlike research 
, proposals, are not always or automatically referred to him. He sometimes ,has to 
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ask for them. Retrospective review of the content and quality of research 

• j 

projects is not a special or delegated function of research administration. 

Judgments of persons are influenced ,by performance on research projects, 
but they are expressed in terms of appointments, promotions, and the like - 
the institutional decisions affecting individual research careers. Recommendations 
concerning decisions of tljis .kind are initiated in the faculty member's department, 
where his immediate colleagues are able on the basis of daily observation of 
his total performance to make informed judgments." ,Such recommendations are 
'reviewed at the collegial level, where the peer-group is enlarged to djiclude 
members of other departments, administrative officers (including those -whose 



responsibilities tend toward research), and, on occasion, scientific peers .from 
other institutions. It is at this second level of d^cisiorf that the candidate's - 
performance in research reports, publications, and recognized extra- institutional 
serVice is most import-ant. 

So' one aspect of the information upo^i which such ^ decision can be based is 
consistently detenninative. The formulae tend to be complex. * Among all factors, 
however, genuine achievement in research is the one most dependably successful. 
The accumulated ' effect "of judgments of this kind should be, and frequently is, a 
cad^e of scientists and engineers adaptable to a broad r\nge of research problems. 
It is in this dimension that the valuation of . academic research is most effective. 
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COLLEGE 'OF -HEALTH,, PHYSICAL . EDUCATION" AND* RELATION - Karl' G. Stoedefalke, 
* " - / f Associate Dean for Research 



Research Policy * 

. The^ overidding^ policy of the College with respect ? to research is that of 
development, to encourage research aetivity on a broad front and on a scale of 
25% commitment of time by the graduate 'faculty. Research, initiative must rest • 
with {he* individual faculty member, but encouragement and support ±>y the College * 
is -necessary. This emphasis is prompted in part by the fact tKat in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania there are currently fourteen degree-granting graduate 
institutions active in the general fields of interest represented by the College, 
and that these graduate institutions tend strongly toward service, rather £haa 

- . • - ' • S 

toward research, orientations. Because of its magnitude, centrality., and public 

responsibility, the College undertakes to maintain l^dership in the theoretical, 

scientific}', and research aspects of the field. • 

Within the College a qoncept^of research focus is in process of evolution" 

through discussion and through the exemplary success of some faculty "members. 

Bio-medical in orientation, the center of concern is to develop precise knowledge 

of the human body in healthy, physical action. Dependence upon colleagues in 

neighboring biological disciplines is natural and customary, but the College seeks 

to expand research based on initiatives originating from its own characteristic 

points of view. This concern prompts the maintenance of^an extraordinary e^phas"fs 4 

on performance" of the human body under the demands of a variety of athletic . 

• „ • '» 

_1 . . " ' * * i 

situations, and partly for this Reason the College supports* intercollegiate 

» i » . \? f / ■» 

competition in more different .sports than any other college in the United Spates..' 

Climate < ' 1 ^ 

The Associate Dean* for Research, with the assistance of a committee of three _ 

appointed members of the Graduates-Faculty , referees the deployment of internal 

' - i „ 

research funds, chiefly in. small, "seed-money" grants. The Associate Dean provides 
assistance in developing proposals and identifying potential sources of_ external^ 



support. All proposals are submitted thrpu&h the* Ass*>cial:e Dean for Research^ 
but they are not reviewed by tt\e 'research comniit^*e. ' " 

* It is in the spirit of encouraging research leading to publication that' • 
a thesis is required of all M.S. candidates in the College, iind all' graduate * 
students are required to take courses in research method and in statistics-. Also, 
in recruitment of new faculty there^Jte concern to favor "research persons," 
pedple with innovative ide'as and appropriately balanced commitment to research 
and teaching. 



There /is encouragement of a field orientation in; research - that is, of 

: J . s * ■ - ' ' 

concern for effective liaison with pertinent * serial agencies and activities 



throughout the ^Commonwealth. The branch campuses have not as yet ptovecR 



effective bases for research. . ■ 

/ 

/ Participation inactivities of prof essional . associations is encouraged. For 
example, the International Association on Bio-Mechanics" af fords an enlarged 
basis of action for individual faculty members, leading to publication- £n 
appropriate journals, and tp the preparation of ^extbook materials on ..the basis. 
<if researched information, <5onsiderat;Lon of individual activities* of the?e "kinds 
.s focused in the College committee Qri membership in the Graduate Faculty. 



Reporting 




No. systematic report of research projects addressed to members, o| the faculty 
■is irt^ntained by the College. , There, are annual reports .to "the Vice President ^ 
for Research and Graduate Insti?uction, and publications -are recorded in an annual 

- ' ' • : . '• . : ° • ' t - - ♦ . - 

Univer;sity-wide listin'g. Several studies in>agin§ and -others in, retardation 
are being conducted within the Department of * Reef eation an3 Parks. It .appears, 
however, that the concept of research in tferms of sharply defined *&nd discrete 



projects ii -not ^Mghly' developed in the College. 



*. .Research which is thought of as having continuity £nd which .is defined by 
/ characteristic itibject material and methodology is exemplified in the^ Biomechanics 
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Laboratory, under the continuing direction: of Dr. .Richard C. Nelsoti^and the 

*• • * - * « 

Motor-learning Laboratory, ^nder the direction of Professor, Monty L. Christiansen. 

Similarly, the Human Performance Labotatory is* directed? by Dr. flswortti R. Buslcirk, 

Professor of Applied ^Physiplogy in tlje College, but this program is administered ■ 

with other Inter-college Research Programs , ' in parallel with fhe Research Institutes 

by Associate Dean HanTy D.'Zook. The- idea of researches programmatic,' and as 

identified with the interests of a leading investigator, appears, in this College" - 

to dominate the concept of prpjects. ° \ ^ 

„ Within the profession generally, ^research is reported annually in* a pU(JB^: % ation 

issued by the American' Association * of Health, Recreation, 'and '^by&icar Education. 

This publication lists graduate these^g. and dissertations. The Jourhal 6f Leisux*^ 

Research , published by the office of the National Association f or \Recrsatibn 

and Parks, includes research information. A comprehensive system for infotmatip'h 

retrieval has been initiated at the^ University of Tennessee, but it- has not 

yet achieved full, development. * / * m 



Evaluation „ . ' * • * " * 



Evaluative judgments pertinent to* research 'activity are expressed in the - 
College chiefly/in terms of awards of research support ftbm' internal' funds - such 

./'.■.' •>« * . ; . 

grants are/regularly reported to the Faculty - and in qualification of faculty 
mem^e^s for membership on the Graduate Faculty. In bbth.df t;he$e arjg&fi decisions 

re/made *by committees. No formal criteria have been defined and published, but 
the decisions of the committees are public knowledge and -in general the criteria 
are understood to be professional activity, productivity, and fcleap definition of^ > 
purpose* . , ^ " *. 



COLLEGE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT - Dr. Theodore Vallance, Associate Dean for Research 

and' Graduate Instruction 

Research Policy . Zl 

Research/ policy of this relatively young College is developing with the 

•"College itseft. *It tends to, be expressed ii* % terras of organizational structure, * 
d . ' ■ ' \ • 

which, although there are several subordinate administrative "divisions 11 with 

4 i 

functional* integrity, does not h&ve th'e sharp departmental or disciplinary 

compartmentflTxharacteristic of kindred/f ields of interest in other ^irpumstanc^s . j" *J 

A faculty fof "people of diverse" 1 , backgrounds but common^jlnterests 11 is a desideratum 

which reflects a functional, as opposed to a disciplinary, emphasis in research. 

f 

It is a policy of the^College to "design research programs common to all divisions. 11 ' 

With respect to research «the Institute for Study of tfuman Development *is** - 0 

, i • * < ^ 

the central, or 'holding," agency, with limited hard money funding. Researcfi' 



and public service projects that 'require collaboration of faculty members from 

. ." I * ' " * " " 

more than one Division are typically* submitted through and when, funded administered 
within the Institute rather than in one, of the' Divisions. One function of the 
Institute is to promote inter-Divisional collaborations Several centers within 
the Institute maintain ongoing programs of correlated activity, ' The Center for , 
Human Services Development, JEunded by tfte Pennsylvania Department of Public^ . * 
Welfare, is an example. Proposals related_to. social welfare policy a$i operations 

i ■ i ' 1 ■ * 

are designed drawing "upon the faculties of (1) the Division of Biological Health, 
(2) the Division of Comijiuni^y Development, (3) theH&ivision of Individual and 
Family Studies, and (4) the Division of Man- Environment Relations. The effect of 
"This organizational nomenclature would apparently be to^ reduce insistence upon «the, 
differentia of recognized disciplinary points of view in order to sharpen tti$ 
pertinence and function of research with respect to skeletal problems considered 



in several aspects. By way of another illustrat ion, -the general^ topic of gerontology 

• • v - - US • *' ' 

■' . ■ • ' . ' Ho ~ . . •' ~ • 



involves several projects and engages' faculty members from all divisions. These 
projects together comprise the Gerontology Center, which is another component * 
r of the Institute for the Study, of Human Development.. Its work is coordinated by 

, ' 4 " 1 ' A 

a-committee. „ 4 
»' f (JnJ ellm^rft irffthc general *plan of reselrch activity derives from the 

instructional programs of the College, which have been increasing rapidly in * 
enrollments during recent years. An. objective, of planning is apparently ; 
to* build a stable, although up to a point a gtowing, faculty capable of mounting 
and sustaining a vigorous program of research but at no point dependent far its 
c&ntinuity upon contractual financing. i n order to achieve this objective it • 

is necessary to recognize instruction and research as mutually supportive in ajj • 
<• '< * A * • ' . - - 7 

intellectual and/educational as well as in a fiscal sense. Thus the most 

• * » " 

appropriate program of research would be that from which the instructional 
program would derive appropriate authority and-renewal. '* 

# 

Climate 

A-'Comiii ttee f r or Research .made up of 'the Associate Dean and one representative 

from each of the operating Divisions functions in the College. This committee 

. works .to develop and sustain research interests and to promote initiation of 

projects in accordance with programmatic themes as indicated above. 

t » • _ . 

A.11 research proposal's pas^ through th6~hands of the Associate Dean.^' Proposals 

*" • * « 

y ■ intended for submission to funding agencies outside the University are not -reviewed 
by the Committee for. Research. Proposals intended for "in-house" funding - usually 
in modest amounts for exploratory purposes •- are reviewed, and priorities set, by 
j[ the Committee for Research. Central accounting is made of these; project's, whose 
-expenses' provide for minimum, operating essentials and do not provide released 
faculty time'. - < * " • 

i- " * . " • , - . 

- * ~ • v f 



Emphases of this aspect of the administration of research in^the Co^fege is 

naturally orf the work of tbe'ypunger, less experienced members of the faculty* 
*** 

Assistance in definition of projects 4 , designing of proposals, development of 

familiarity with related research in the College, forming appropriate relationships 

i . ' * i * • * - " • , . * " « + * * * + " f ' - * * > , v * fc . : . 

with other researchers is a continuing activity of the office of t\ie Associate 

Dean. , Relationship^ between projects and between researchers are encouYagecl; 

'they are^not forced-: ^ i ; 9 

There appears to be* in this College a disposition toward 9 emphasis on program, 

as oppps'ed to projectsv that^has not been so clearly manifest in other colleges T 

Insofar as this observation is accurate,, there may be a commensurate differen^^in 

research climate,* a tendency tor .policy ^decisions or ejnphases to impinge upon 

^individual activities more' mafkedly than elsewhere. Possibly ther£ is a difference 

' . - ' . \ 

also in the nature of the relationships with fexternal contracting agencies . . 

'. ' «. ' •' :• ■ • ■ ■ 

Reporting , ' 

The Associate D$an for Research prepares each term a report of research 

" «. * 

'activity within the College. The report JLs enumerative of . projects, listing 

^principal -investigator, title, sponsor, bfegiXming and ending dates, and dollar 

, • - * * • . * 

amount of the cur renjt year 1 s* funding* The report is distributed throughout the 

College and is generally accessible to anyonfwho wants to* see it. All proj£c£-s 

are reported*, including* those if unded from* "in-lious'e" resources. r * 

Evaluation * ' * * " fc 

The Research Committee does not routinely review proposals or projects in 
.progress or completed.- Established activities of a research nature have been 
reconsidered with reference to criteria such as the following:- 

1. Whether they serve an instructional function, y 

2. Whether 'graduate' assistants are profitably involved, ^ 

3. Whether tHey preempt laftoratory space or facilities which H^ght be* pift 
to better use. • • * J$ < 



In one # instance a program/ was^ terminated on these grounds, despite the. continuing 

availability of appropriate external support, and later recons tinted by another 

agency of* the University. Similarly a proposal was queried on' the ground that 

it- involved research without significant relationship to other research gi^ng 

forward in the College.- The characteristic responsibilities of the Associate 

T * ... 

Dfean for Research, however, and- of his-Research Committed ar^ developmental 

4 f ' ' • * '« 

rather than judicial. As iq other colleges, the crucial ^ju^ments on appointments, 

- . A - 

tenure, ajid promotion depend upon several factors among which tesearch performance 

. v : . ■ ' • . - • - • \ 

is prominent. A difference of emphasis from that; offbther colleges appears in 
the concern for community of interests and diversity of disciplinary background, 
whifch apparently' inverts the order of priorities cCtstomary in, ,fpt 'example, the 
College of Science. ^ - ' * 



^^ administrative' design and function this College 'pflectV^he influence 
wittyUf\he university of ideas ^such as those expressed by'Destn Robert Straus • 
which are cited and discussed in Chapter III of this study. For example, members? 



of the College regard^the organization ,of the' College of Agricuiture as Affording t 

- '. * . « , . ♦ >f 

pertinent* models in its, fluenf adaptability to particular problems occurring 

- .** . ' ' ' • ' ; : " . • 

in thV production and distribution of food and fib^r. Both colleges are 
♦interdisciplinary in basic design, so thoroughly so that the word "interdisciplinary" 
tends to drop out of usage in the^m'. 
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COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS - Dr. Thomas F.^Magner, Associate Dean for Research ^ 
Research Policy 

9 — ■ *- < i 

Any formulation of general, policy for the conduct of research in the College 

• • ^ 
of Liberal Arts must be conditioned by the diversity of the elements ojc the 

College, ranging from contractual and project-oriented work of .the kind charac-' 

teristic of the Department of Psychology to the much less formally organized* tiork 

of students in history and the languages. Some groups *bf researchers are 

accustomed to work, with governmental . funding agencies, tp ^publication in refereed 

journals, and to citation indexes; others t;hink of research support in terms 

of released time or travel grants and look for their public response in reviews 

of books. 'However, all ar£as share a concern for research -as it ihfbrms and 

invigorates teaching* the faculty in Liberal Arts being among all the faculties of 

the University the one most heavily committed to classroom instrucbttn. 

A committee of the College, selected from^members of the Faculty who give 



research a high , priority among their interests, meets, regularly to discuss various 

aspects of research in the College* Its function is advisory. The Associate Dean 

. . ~> 

for Research is a member ex officio. As a standing* committee of the College it 
has the prerogative pf time on the agenda- of general faculty meetings and of 
ccmmunicat ion with the Faculty* through reports or minutes. Much of its discussion 

is focused on the question of .appropriate balance in emphasis between teaching 

• * • , . * ( , • 

and -research in the disposition of the College 1 s resources.. 

The ec^fnaittee on research usually ^includes among its' members representatives 

* ' • ■ t . 

of most, if not all, of the genera] fields of interest in the College^ There 

is no apparent inclination to concentrate research in one or in some of # the 

* • J* ' i 

fields of interest, or to .urge particular emphases^ within fields or combinations 
of fields. Research initiative rests with tfye individual faculty member. The <N 
purpose of the College, and of the research committee, is to support these initiatives. 

'• : "• " 123..' t 



Possibly because many areas of io|terest within the College do not relate to , 

\ ' \/ . • { . i 

funding agencres of government and do not visualize research ih terms ofr projects 

* * * 

or contracts, the mcdest internal funding of -research i§ not thought of as 

"seed money 11 £rid expected to produce external funding in the course of 'a study 1 s , 

development. Th^ acquisition of c equipment V except for .library facilities - 

is not as pressing a problem as it is in a college suctt as Engineering. External 

resources, when they are available, usually take the form of^f ellowshipS awarded 

» * ! 

* t I 

directly to individuals or of royalties or consultancies payable to individuals. 
Those areas in whicft research grants are available for specific projects tend 
under these circumstances to take responsibility for developing their own support, 
but with procedures which assure thkt the Associate Dean for Research is informed. 



Climate 



The ^distinguishing features of research climate in the College of Liberal Arizs 
are those which derive from the 'areas in which project and contract patterns, 

.are not characteristics In anthropology, economics, and psychology, for examples^ 

* * - - » • - i 

these patterns are characteristic, but* in other areas research has a pedagogical 

*• • #«* • ~~ • * ' *? i 

emphasds in that its most immediate function is to maintain and demonstrate the , 
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authority of teachers. In these areas what the individual faculty member is 

scheduled to teach constitutes an elemeaf in his. research plans, and a radical ; 

disparity between research interests and teaching responsibilities ^can be \ 

limiting on both counts. Adjustment o'f teaching schedules of individuals to ■< 

reinforce their ^research - and reciprocally to improve the quality of the instrud- 

tion which they supply - is most readily effected within departmental offices, ; 

but some influence can be brought <t;o bear by the College, and influence from the j , 

College~may be necessary if instructoral opportunities should become rigi^. 

- ■ ' , • , " i 

Encouragement and recognition of research achievement is facilitated through 

the Office of the Associate Dean for Research by -assistance with application for 1 ! 

I— • • \ * j 



research initiation grants, for which younger members of the faculty may apply * 
through the College Coitunittee for Research, and -by funds for the preparation of 
manuscripts, necessary , travel\ithin the continental* United States, per di^m ^ 
expenses dating periods of work at foreign libraries, research assistants, etc. 

At the departmental level, time for research is scheduled for individuals „ , 
when contingencies of enrollment make^jjych arrangements possible without undue 
dislocation of instructional programs. In some instances - in ^recognition of the 
interdependence of research and teaching - productive researchers have time 
regularly assigned to research without correspbnding external research funding. * 
This procedure is by no means peculiar to the College of Liberal Arts, but it is 



(5* J 

of special importance in T this" College because many of its fielaS~tiave only 



limited' access to funding on the proposal-project model. 

The .Institute, for the Arts and Humanistic Studied, an intercollegial agency, 

• > % » «. 

- * • , \ * 

contributes to the climate for research by attracting' visiting scholars and 

* , o v 

Lecturers, by appointment of research fellows from among the faculties, and 

by direct subvention of creative and scholarly activities in which both studeats 

and faculty tiSehbers participate. • ■ ' # 

' *?* * 
Reporting « 

An annual publication of the University entitled Research Publications and 

v. ' " : - * 1 

Professional Activities lists all publications by members of the University 

"* ' ** *» 

m r \ ,t • / _ 

Faculty throughout each fiscal year., Information in this publication is organized 
college *by college, and .within each college the listings are department" by . - 

department.. With respect to the. College cf Liberal^ Arts, these listings of end - 

% . ' \ • • * / \ ' 

products are often the first ptiblic statement to the effect that the work, on 

, J ****** K 4 

which they are based is in progress. Whether the nature of an individuals 
research is known in any detail even to his immediate colleagues depends upon 
whetfc?r he elects t?o discuss, it With them informally in office conversations > 
to pres.ent aspects' of it in preliminary form^at departmental or other colloquia, 



or to work privately and wait until his results can be published in finished, form. 

«. * * • 
Reports of active projects, which would be thought of in this" context as *"wor,k 

,*\ - i 

in progress, 11 are not appropriate under the;se circumstances and are not used., 
With respect to exchange of inf ormation~ concerning ongoing "research^ the 
College tends to be highly departmentalized., Tfcie "cclloquia" at which new work 
is offered for criticism by colleagues are for the most par tr" departmental * ' 
f unctions. ( Visiting* lecturers are invited to the campus either by departments 
or by the Institute fpr the Arts and Humanistic Studies and address ' self-selected 
audiences. This tendency to departmentalization may be explained in part .by the 
fact that several departments in the College ^are large and 1 comprehend broad 
ranges of interest within their several fields, but also by t?he endemic 'danger of 
intellectual parochialism. , ' 

* In humanistic fields of study bibliography is the term tisfid t6 describe the 
functions performed for the "hard 11 sciences by information systems. Like the 
information systems, bibliography has in'r-ecent years been adapted to computerized 
techniques, but the' essential difference between the projects of science and the 

products of humane study remain. The distinction is at least as old as Fontenelle, 

■ 

toho remarked that humanistic achievement tends not to be superseded, whereas 

* ' « f * " v 

scientific discovery loses identity as it is absorbed into later. stages in the 

• 

expanding understanding of nature. Consistent with th£ implications of this 

/, , - 

distinction, research in the .humanistic areas- is generally thought of in A 

ad homin em terms and judgments of its value are expressed ift status within 

disciplines. The fprmal* hierarchy of rank and prerogatives seel^s 

'conformity with a "real" hierarchy of research authority, and to a, degree . 

achieves it, * . ■ * * * 



- Proposals for research initiation grants, applications ftfr fellpwships or 
special support from the Institute for the Arts and Hum^nist^fc Studies, and* 
requests for support from the small "grauts funcl administered by the Associate o 



Dean for Research ar,e subject to review. Criteria are drawn frpm the essential 



value and .feasibility of the research which is praised, from the^ competence of 

the researcher as judged by his peers, and f rom ^the promise of the research 

as it may contribute to the authority of the researcher and oi his 'faculty. 

The function of the criticism at £his initial. Stage is not t to exclude, -but to 

encourage every reasonable research idea. The interests' of External, agencies , 

public organizations and the like, are not crucial except as journal editors, 

publishers, and readers may judge the final product. Although research contribute 

* 

to' the validity .and authoritj^f classroom instruction, the particular research 
topic need not bear directly ugon specitic curricula or course sy^lfcbi* The 
capacity to give lucid expression to research results is to a degree an end in 
itself j Thus investigative or critical excellence in one area may be regarded as 
supportive of the researcher's cpmpetence in" another. Individuals may elect 

*to develop a distinctive style, or method, in research, w^h or wifhout a . 
similarly distinctive selection of subject materials. This does not necessarily I 
contradict ^clearjy defined specialization. • / 

Evaluation^of finished research is much more comple*. The pertinent agencies 
are departmental committees* charged with responsibility for faculty appointments, 
promotions, and the Awarding of indef inite^tenure, ' together with the department 
heads whom they advise. Authority to' promote or to award tenure does not rest 

- in the departments, ' but their prerogative to initiate recommendations, or to 
refrain from doing so, ' gives "them authority in decisions of this kind greater than 

" that of the hierarchy of collegial and university committees which review what the; 



• have done., In the functioning 6f these comrtittees, no other factor weighs so 

* i 

hfeavily as that of finished research whose quality is recognized by competent 
authority both on the campus and elsewhere. There is concern, however/ to 

* • "V • . 

'avoid mechanical application 6f the principle of "publish or perish," and attempts, 
are made to ^recognize the ^individual who maintains a high level of creative 

r ' v ' * ■ * « ► 

scholarship although it may not result in copious publication. Popularity as a 

"teacher takes on special significance when the students clearly comprise a 

» 

„ legitimate scholarly audience. In summary it can be said that the 'proper balanc^ 

* v • ^ 

/ between research and teaching is a continuing concern for the College of 
Liberal Arts: on Hhe one^hand the necessity for good teaching is clear in a 

m 1 

college .with the largest, enrollment in the university, while on the other hand * ' 
faculty members f are aoutel^ conscious of their obligations to generate new 

knowledge. „ • • - A * 

r 
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COLLEGE OF SCIENCE - Dr. Rosemary Schraer, Associate Dean for Research 

Research policy } ' . . * 

Each element of this College, : and the College itself, is considered as the' 
custodian of a discrete body of knowledge. Each body of knowledge is subject 

to c&jistant expansion, modification, and refinement .through its involvement in 

' 1 * 

research, and to interpretation through instructional programs. This concept 

is reflected in the expectation that every member of the faculty will accent a 

dual commitment: to teaching, and to research. Superior promise in one o£, these 

two commitments is prerequisite to the first academic promotion; proved excellen6e 

in one or the other is prerequisite to the award of indefinite tenure. 

Implicit in this concept is that of the University as an intellectual 

structure, in ^hich the function of the t College as a "Core" ^college is significant. 

This structure is subject to perturbations derived' characteristically from the 

shifting emphases of large-scale, mission-oriented research, with accompanying 

shifts in the availability of research support. Counter to. these perturbations 

the possibility of excessive formalization expressed either in static ! 

patterns of knowledge or in organizational arrangements. The' policy of the 

K t -i 

College would appear,' therefore, to require £ constant balancing of forces in 

support of continuity and proportioiT in both teaching and research. 

To express' the same set of * relationships in terms of" the individual 

scientist, a master practitioner within an aspect of science may be thought of 

as committed to the integrity of the body of -knowledge which he commands, and 

^hypersensitive to valid changes in that knowledge. Simi^larly^ the effective 

research policy of this College, although it Resists day-to-day formulations, 

* . * * 
appears to consist' of a continuing resolution' of differences between bases of 

* v 
^established knowledge and their several frontiers of expansion and change. 



J ■ 



Climate 



The Dean of • the College advises against overly facile adaptability to 

* , * ■* 

-* * * i f 

opportunities for support: "Don't do something that you don't want to do." 

' Y ' 

^ - However, given a focus for his research* interests, the young faculty member. 

is encouraged to develop scholarly proposals and to submit them* Some of them, 

t ^ accustomed to working Under the guidance, of a mentor,, are at the "outset « 

1 reluctant ; to accept independent initiative in the development of propps^Ls. They, 

see it as." gamesmanship, 11 or "hus&Ling." They tend to approach their projects 

with careful scholarship, seeking out the senior colleague^ 'best- equipped to 

* 

help them. On occasion they consult with the Associate Dean 'for Researoh and are 
helped to find men of kindred interests. All proposals pre^red in tjhe 
m College pass through the 'Sands of the Associate »Dean for Research. -At this point 
further advice may be pert?nent, particularly with regar^j to. matters of .form and 
.consistency of statement. Proposals are not "Censofed" (i.e. denied the authorizing 
signature) in contradiction of those who propose them. This is in recognition ofr 
the- quality of reviewing panels which the funding agencies are able to provide, 
and with which the faculty* member has the prerogative of taking his own risks. It 

, is also in recognition of the effectiveness of conmiunication and criticism 

/• * 

wifehin .the departments themselves, through which "ill-c6ri'5idered proposals seldom 

\* V - * 

% make their^ay to the point of actual submission. ' 

' It is standard practice in the College to review every -re^ectertl proposal 

with its author, carefully analyzing the reasoris given by. the pertinent, agency J 

for tKe-„rejection, and- developing appropriate cprrections-. In such circumstances 

the Associate Dean for Research encourages prompt ^preparation for. resubmission* ^m, 

"Get the ego out of it, " and acknowledge the j3ciefitif ic probity of reviewing panels. 

v • 4 — / 

^ ' »""•/■ 

0 * In this College the development of community understanding of research by , 

colleagues, through ^olloquia," seminars, etc., appears 'to_ be' a departmental 

, • * » ' . * . . - -v 

rather ^than a collegial function. Some departments are more active than others • 

* ^» % * y \ . < #*m 

EBJC . * . * Iw r * ;. 



in this regard.- Jhere is no College committee for research. Among faculty 

members/the sense .of departmental x as well as of collegial, identity is ,quite 

7) * ' ' '* * - > 

strong. The fact that there are some two hundred^ and forty biologists in the faculty 

, # » » ' *■ 

of the University as a whole, while fewer ^han half of them are in the central 

departments of Biochemistry, Biology, Biophysics, and "Microbiology, is perqeived 

'by the Associate Dean for Research as^a troublesome, and possibly" wasteful, 

redundancy, ? • ' 1 ; * 

»r » . * ** • 

Maintenance of supporting * services* - highly skilled madhdnists, glass 

blowers, technicians, librarians, stockroom*personnel, etc. - is a necessary^ w 

' * • * \ \ > 

'contribution to the clinlate for research, and aft expensive one. 
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Reporting * * 

" 1 ' x I 

* y No reports of research activity in the -.College .are. routinely 'published 

other than in the general, annual report to the Vice President for Research 

' , • • ' ' • * *' .. •¥* 

and Graduate Instruction, which does not include an enumeration of projects. „ 

• * v 

Faculty members are attentive to national and international publications related 

to their fields, and to published lists of grants by important funding agencies. 

They are notr supplied with catalogues of the work being carried forward by**their 

colleagues, nor do/ttiey appear to find the omission inconvenient. Although it 

is. not a matter of, articulated policy, there is a tendency* in the College, 

« • * 1 • . 0 

especially at >the level of sophisticated research, to think of the several 

Vi • ^ * 

fields of science in large terms, without par<?chial emphasis on local specialties.* 

< 

Common interests emerge iri terms »of general areas of investigative concern, as for 

» J , * * - ' * ' i 

example the area of^immunolQgy , in whicfh distingt research projects -are Currently 

> going forward in the^aepartments of Chemistry f Biochemistry, Biophysics,^ and 

Microbiology. . ' - # - * - ; ^ 

The College maintains its records of research activity in two formats: 1) fiscal. 

filters for all , externally funded projects, in which research is partitioned project 



ctesii 



by project with appropriate budgetary designations, and 2)- personal files,. in 

JP > \ - ' ' • r 

whdch the activities of each member of the faculty are accounted fo'r.. The 'V 
two .serve different functions in that the ^ir^t'sjupports accountability for 
particular projects and to funding agencies, normally on time "spafxs^Tf^rom two 

• • • - >■ ■ 

to\five years; the second supports the accountability of the" individual scientist 

tp/the institution and to his .discipline, normally;on the tiipe span'ofhis full 

career at the e University, Furthermore, the ^personal record reflects 'commitments 

of research. time , to agencies external to the College, to research institutes 

and centers, and to other >eolle§es, in ^hich 4 projects are administered and * 

for which this College may have tip, fiscal responsibility. For this College, 

faculty research time is. markedly an export commoclity, . ^ 

. • * * \ 

Some thougtyt c has been given to the 'question of whether a comprehensive 

" ' * *• * 

information system for the entire University would be of special use to the 
f » * * 

work of this College, If bn'e were developed, it should pfob&bly be based 6n a 

relatively simple "short title" or "key term'' syst«m.^-§tiick reference to all 

work being done locally in relation to silicones , for etfamp^e,' would be helpful. 

Such a service would also be expensive, and it appears* 1 to *be doubtful whether 

•the expense could be justified, A. more fundamental question pfay be whether the 

' \ I. . - '« ■ • • 

University represents the appropriate scale ^of operation fpr such a service, aad 

* • j * 

whether a regional system ,like the Current Research. Information" System in 

Agriculture would not 4 be preferable, * It. may be significant that th£re appears 

to b^r very little us6, indeed very little awareiiess, of the services now 

maintained by the .Science Information Exchange at the Smithsonian Institute, 



Evaluation 



i - 



t Apirt Tcrom counseling with respect to preparation of proposals described* 
above, evaluation of discrete research projects is not^an overt and formalized 
activity of the College, * Some "peer-group re^viewipg 11 occurs sit tjie departmetftal 



level, but this also appears* not t<^ take the form of Systematic analysis and 
apprafisal of projects. As indicated above, unusual premise in^research is 



ohe means of achieving the first promotion, and proved- excellence in research is 

■ t* c . \ 

one means of achieving indefinite faculty tenure. Thus the primary, focus of 

evaluative judgment is on individual researchers rather than on projects, " u 

although the individu^j. ' s perf ormance^with respect to projects in which he. has 

taken part* is a source off crucial data* Recommendations of persons for promotion 

or for the award of tenure^ originate in departments <arid therefore reflect the 

», *. « * 

judgment cff peers in the sense that daily association in all aspects of the 

i • . . • - • \ \ 

faculty member's work qualifies his immediate .colleagues as his peers. Such 

j * • \ 

recommendations are reviewed by the College, at whictf point the peer-*group is 

always 1 expanded when elevation to the higher ranks or tenure is contemplated. 

- I . - * - \ ■ 

It is expanded by consultation with scientists external to the University who are 
established members of the particular cadre to which-^fhe candidate belongs ^ 
or aspires to belong. At this level the importance of succes^V in specific research* 

\ * . ■ ' : •-- X 

activities takes on special emphasis through the 1 impact of publications, 

citations', and professional "visibility." . In r t*he award of tenure, advisory 

committees^compose^d of appointed, faculty members in the College and from other 

colleges make judgments of professional quality. $ - ^ 

i 

On an entirely 'different scale and in a* different dimension of judgment the 

► *» • ' T" »• - , 

College of Science has made decisions to terminate research programs of considerable 

magnitude. In all such instances the governing criterion has b>een the capacity 

of the college in termjof situation, equipment, suppor.t, and faculty to maintain * 

♦ 

work comparable in quality with that available to s other * institutions . 
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SUMMARY AND COMPARISO N 

The ten protocols quoted above are repetitive at many points, and seldoip 
explicitly contradictor? of one another. Emerging from them, however, are a 
number. of recognizable dimensiohs of difference. The kinds of differences might 
be formulated in a number of ways, among which some are so , conspicuous that they 
may be regarded as immune to ^exception, for examples i 6 ^ tt 

1* — Emphasis on instruction - - . * ■ 

The College of Agriculture in T971-72 recommended the ayard of 
" ' degree* tp 350 candidates, fbur fewer £han there aire Bjembers on the 

^faculty of the College. In contrast,* the College of Education in 
• the same year recommended the award* of 1,783 degrees, or jnore than 
fourteen for every one of its 126 faculty members. 

This contrast m^y be* further ^elaborated by analysis of the, 

numbers of students enrolled in one college but taking course work in 
. others. Mathematics, for example, is organizationally identified with 

the Qpllege-of Science but provides instruction fundamental to a majority 
*\ '"^f the degree granting programs offered by the University. For such* >y 
a department as mathematics' the number . of degrees recommended 
represents only partially the magnitude of its instructional respon- 
sib^lity. Departments and colleges'for whom instruction is an "export 11 
service are easily identifiable* * ' s 

2, \ Emphasis on graduate study 

In 1^71-72 the Coll^ge^of Earth and- Mineral^ Sciences recommended 
the award of 299 degrees, of which**132, Qr 44%, were advanced degrees*- 

... t . ;, 

In contrast, the College of Human Development in^the same year recontoended 

the award *af 60$ degrees^of which 65, *or 10%, were advanced degrees. 

It is apparent that the proportion of attention and time necessarygj 

to sustain, work with relatively mature students in terms of ' relatively , 



advanced problems, including, at least initiatory research problems, 
is much greater in the one college than in the other- ' - * 
.Immediacy of concern for, development - 

"Development" is here used in the sense implicit" in the abbreviatiori 
"R and D. ,f This dimension of difference appears in* several ways, * * 
including: . ^ ** • , 

Organizational terminology , which, provides the title "Prof essor*o£ v 
Dairy Science" in the College of Agriculture for an individual Jwho 
in the College Of Science would be entitled "Professor of Biochemistry." 
Modes of research publication ranging from operational bulletins 
adapted for* immediate >use In .the field %o dependence ,upon refereed . 
journals with specialized readerships - * ' 
Viability in consultative functions with clearly defined groups o§ ' 

clients in business, .government, education, and other institutional 

♦ *' 

entities. ' * % •• * * m ~ 

Instructional programs with explicitly ^vocational" *and "professional" 
objectives, ^ . < ' * 

» 

Proporsal-project models of research accounting^- « - 

Some college^ maintain and some Routinely publish' catalogues af 
clearly defined, -shbrt-term projects 9 in research which its members have" 
proposed or which are in progress.- Others do not/or do so only to 

• ^ , v '*...'.- - ' • 

the extent required for ^general university accountings. This' difference 
requires particular interpretation* in 'every instance. ¥erfun£tory 
project ..records may indicate lack of mature engagement" in a large 
research community, but they may also indicate, preference A f or an 

— -mm fc s 

ad hominem jor disciplinary emphasis cotobined with productive reseatcfi 

•* * ** * * 

activity. * • " * 



* /\ * ^ — ^ ■ • . <a . 

5. r * Research maturity 1 ' • 

"# 

In/the histories of universities it is inevitable £hat differences 

* : '* 

of^ situation, mission, and circumstance should have resulted in uneven 



> 



development of the many fields in which such institutions undertake to . 
be of service. A^olleg^ whose record of effective research is a !t>£g 
one provides a .climate ^and a confidence different from tKose more 
recently entered into activities of -this kind. New colleges are not: 

necess/rily lftss aggressive' in research than older ones; in fact., ^ 

. * « ' % . 1 \ * v - ■* 

the contrary is sometimes true. The basic difference mayibe one of 

language^ the older * colleges having accepted thoroughly the terms and 

• • ;• ■ /-■ • - • ' 

intonations needed in'their 'da-Jly wyrk, while their junior colleagues, 
are still evolving a new -set for new. purposes. ® The resulting aberrations 0 °* 
*of communication are capable of producing occasional confusion. 
This^-summary cannpt, of ,course, be definitive. More dimensions of 
difference migfft^Be suggested, and those which have been ^suggested could be. _~ * 

differently formulated. The essential point is this: when res^^rch officers 

? ' * 

from all colleges are assembled - as for example in an administrative conrtnittee 
for research - they can together re^re^lnt the to^al community of interests, 
activities, and purposes only at a general- and titular level. The several 

special interests which they represent are not perfectly commensurate. The 1 ** 

'* **** - J0^~* ' 

members of such a groufc have neither the* capacity nor the wish tQ. assume pre- y 

scriptive authority over\all the varieties, of research which tfiey represent. 

• •' !lr , • " 



Their collective efjEect, like their effect within theijr colleges, is not that of 
corvfrol and cotpstraints, but that of elaboration and development. ' In this 
respect they typify all academic, research^-admlnistratiop, for universities are 
naturally "acclimated^ to the discovery and^encour&gejnent of talent. In research,. 



4 



as in instructional: programs,' the product when saiccess ' occurs 



T 

irAff rams . * the Droduct whpn snhcess occurs " 

should 'improve upon the system, ♦which produced it:.^ So it is that faculties^ 
.' 0 ' ' - 

• ' . ' , r ' 127 136" • . * 



■ • 1 * 

undertake to build a university better than either they or their constituents 

1 " - . *' * 

know how to ask for* .When and if they build it, the next stage will still be 
^ i 

on ahead of thera, with qualities yet t6 be understood. . , " • 

Research administrators ^rjd* committees are intensely 'concerned with what 
*th4ir institution ought to be doing, as are their faculties. This question is 
the one. on which daily work is focmssed. It has many answers, in numerous 
fields of interest and at several levels of generality. At the highest 'level o 

generality the answer is always the same* the university itself qught to 

' " , ' ' ' # ; " 

improve in the ra^ge and Accuracy .of understanding which it can provide. 

K ^ ■ 
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INSTITUTES, CENTERS ^ AND EXTRA-COL^EGIAL 

LABORATORIES A§ # 

<? - - 

AGENCIES OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 



Philosophically, the most interesting j development 
of the last decades is the interdependency that. has 
grown among the sciences, resulting* in. an integration 
and unity that mocks nature. We have biophysics and 
l^Lochemistry, and geophysics and astrophysics, and 
mathematical neural-electric research, and dozens of 
other hyphenated interdisciplinary sciences. 

w- Jerome Wiesne'r, Where Science and Politics 
Meet , pp. 19-20. 
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Beginning with the est;ablishn$ent of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 

Research Station j.n 1887, forty-three institutes^or centers have been 

'I ' \ 
organized and fcoRtdmje-^O-ftHae-tion at the Pennsylvania State" University, 

Of which twenty-nine are primarily committed either to the organization 

and coordination or to the actual conduct of research. The rate at 

* which such organizations have been created increased sharply after World 



War II but "has tended to decelerate more recently. Prior; to I960 the majority 
suGh organizations Were in the sciences.* Sinc£ that time similar * 
administrative procedures have £een extended to the social . sciences and 



the humanities. V . 

In these developments the Pennsylvania State University is typical * 
of large, researfch-oriented universities throughout the nation. The * * 
creation of new, ^picollegial authorities for various purposes, including * 
organized, interdisciplinary- research, is one of the recognized resources 
of university administration and has itself become a topic, of discussion 

9 * * ' 

2 4 * * ' ' 

and investigation. 

^ ' ■ 

Institutes and centers are organized in many different p&ttferns, both . 

with regard to their internal structures and to the ways in which they 

,N • - 

relate to colleges, departments, Central administrative offices of. the 4 ... 

university^ and to society at large. Like the colleges, they are neither 

\ * • , - ' ' ' . 

static nor uniform. Hpwever, .they all share a common characteristic in 

that they are different from S,nd . to a degree, extraneous to the collegia]!" 

structure whose neighbors they are. By virtue of -this common characteristic 

and of their accelerated growth *they now constitute a factor important 



7^ 



Mary M. Norman, Centers and Institutes, at. the Pennsylvania' StateyUniyersity . 
A Case Study ,- Center for the Study of Higher Education, Report, No-. 9\ The 
Pennsylvania State University, Marcfr 1971* p.. 6. 

Stanley 0. Ikenberry and Renee C. Friedman, Beyond Academic Departments, 
San JFrSfycisco (Jossey-Bass) 1972, /and appended bibliography. 
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to' the climate for research and the growth of knowledge within the 

the universities and throughout the nation, * «' 

* '* *■ * 

An institute founded by a university. and as part of the-total 

university structure ^presumably must have essential relationships with 

some part or parts of the parent institution. Mutual independence is 

theoretically possible but operationally imprpbable. An institute 

which has no need for a university context may be extruded or may 

extricate itself fronj academic affiliation, but°it is unlikely to ' 

continue long in a^ pointless alliance. / For all othprs a neqessary 

relationship exists, and it may be^a relationship either of symbiosis < 

or parasitism. "Parasitism" in this context is not a pejorative term. 

For example," the dependence of a scientist upon routine services of an 

institutional Computation Center may be both' legitimate and desirable. ' 

Symbiosis,.' of course^ is a$ ide^L toward which administrative restructuring 

in general is directed. 

One indication of institutional vitality is that of readiness y 

and ability to engage on #ew investigative fronts* Such ventures test* 

the quality and comprehensiveness of barsic knowledge* An advantage which *-* ^ 

accrues 1 from the development * of institutes and centers is improved 

* accessibility and visibility which -they give to the interplay of new 

ideas and old ones* They help to bring critical relationships into" 

focus, and to improve 'the probability of advantageous resolutions. 

K As an exploration of this 'hypothesis an enquiry was conducted.. 

Q ' * ' 

during- the fall term 197^ at Penn State University, and in the following 
^nner: two statements had appeared, onte published in Science ?. and theoother 



3 Robert S.traus,' "Departments and Disciplines t Stasis and Change," 
Science, 182 (1973) » 895^-98. ' ' • \ .« 
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delivered as a talk before a group of administrators of interdisciplinary _ 

research, and had attracted notice. Both papers are critical, of the 

departmental and collegial structures of .universities,, but with^diff erent 

emphases and degrees of urgency. (Copies- of the articles are included 

as appendices of this chapter.) These s articles were duplicated and 

distributed to 154 members of the academic community identified to some 

extent with interdisciplinary research and/or instruction. .They were 

presented under cover of the following memorandum: 0 
• * , r 

This is a request for your assistance in an effort to ^collect 
information on a recurring, question pertinent both to the review of 
graduate programs aud to a study of research evaluation which is now 
going ^<rrfjar& on campus under the auspices of the G'radu^fc^lSchool and • 
of Vipe President Cunningham 1 s office. 

I * m 

My request is that you read the two attached papers by Robert Straus 

an v d Sidney Sternberg and give me your considered response to them in a 

memorandum of three or four paragraphs, - or more if you ,see fit to 

expand the topit in terms of, your experience. 

< - 

The request* is^ being addressed^to all directors of graduate programs, 
associate deans for research, and directors of institutes. -I believe that 
on the, basis of your responses' it will be feasible to put this discussion 
<^f ^authority as it* is understood in "the" university .on a factual tiasis^, and \ 
to arrive at some understandings which may prove genetally useful. 

The resp'onse requested of you is intentionally left "open-ended. 11 I 
hope, however, that you will see fit to^ write in terms of you? actual J 
experience within the elements of the university wjlth which you ar£ * f ~ 
familiar. . In making our .analysis of the responses - which will, .of course,, 
be tnadd available* to you - we will attempt to use equitably the interns of 
evidence ^on these questions that you give us. ( 

Apart from mention of "authority as it is understood in the university" . 



arfci t 



no summary or interpretation j)f the two articles, was offered*, and the request 

> 

was, for "op~en ended" responses irj terms of individual experience* • Sixty-five 
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Sidney Sternberg, "The Management of University Interdisciplinary Research, 1 
VniversJLty of Southern California Research Management Improvement Workshop, 
Los Angeles, July 9 & 10, 1974. . '' # 
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responses w£re receiyed, ranging from the '"three or. four, paragraphs" ' * 
^suggested to thoroughgoing, letters with enclosures. From this return it 
may be inferred* tbat the articles touch upon matters of lively interest. 

Free responses to discursive statements do'not, a^glt of quantified 
summary. The pages which follow are-<4esigned to provide a spectrum of 
representative attitudes, retaining insofar as is practicable the actual • 
language of the^ respondents. As might be expected from the manner of -the 
enquiry;, all responses tend to be critical of the articles in one sense or 
another. Only three reject the discussion as having no. immediate pertinence 

; * * ■ 

in their (experience, all three from persons engaged in activities of humanistic 
interest. Among t^e remaining sixty-two memoranda some take a generally 
affirmative stance with ^respect to the articled aftd proceed to develop 
their own improvements and refinements of them. In this sense 'they may>be 
interpreted as pro * Straus or Sternberg or both. Others take a generally 



5 * ' • 

The respondents, whose names and professional identifications appear as 

they are cited below> have the following characteristics: 

Total number: 65 v m * _ ( 

* Professorial rank: .Full 52, Associate 10, Assistant 3. 

Administrative responsibility: 

Deans (and one vice president): 6 
Institute directors: 7 

Department heads: 19 ^ v 

Disciplinary kreas: k " 

Humanities: 10 « . . 

* Social Sciences:. 23', 

» Biological Sciences: 15 

Physical Sciences: 17 ' ' > 

Interdisciplinary areas jref> resented: Agronomy, Animal Science,. 
• Geophysics, HeA^T Administration, Human Performance, Poultry 
m * ' Science*, LatJojatory Animals, Special Educhtion, Land "and * 
Water Resources^ Genetics, BiaEngineerihg, Environmental ^ 
Planning, Nutrition, v Transportation, Applied Research, Dairy 
Science, Air Environment,- Theatre Arts, Solid SLtate Science, 
Fuel Science, Nuclear Engineering, Mineral Economics, Speech 
Pathology and Audiology, Petroleum "and Natural Gas Engineering^ 
Atts^nd: Humanistic Studies, Environmental Design, Materials 
Research, Medieval ^Studies, Human Resources. 
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negative stance with respect to the articles and develop alternative . 

points of- view. These may bjf regarded as con Straus, or Sternberg, or both. 

. ( r/ 

. According to this division memoranda may be distributed as follows: 

' ' Pro Con % ± 

Straus \h kl * ' 

A Sternberg 6 55 . 

All of Sternberg's six supporters are included ~among the fourteen supporters 

* ■ « 

of Straus. % 

i 

More fundamental is the opposition to the articles on the grourid / 
. that no legitimate distinction holds between" departments on the one hand 
and institutes on the other, and therefore that discussion of academic 
relationships in these terms is misleading. Division of the memoranda * 
pro and con on, this issue, cannot be made with any- assurance of' fairness. 
Many of the memoranda mention it more or less directly, frequently by 
way of suggesting that departments have in most instances passed through 
phases ip their history in which they resembled the -current institutes, * 
or that^ institutes .'sometimes proye to be departments in the making. The 
teaching of this argument is to the "effect that institutes should be , 
considered, not in general, but one at a time, each on its metits, or that " * * * 
the process of change is evolutionary rather than managerial. One of the 

T memoranda a'dvandes this point of view quite forcibly: 4 ' 

6 ' ' X * ~ - * ' ' ' • - 

. s . . All the two authors are saying is that departments should be replaced 
byotl%er groups/ designated as interdisciplinary, -that would have the same ^ - 
functions as departmeats and would grow to'liave, if they did not have from ^ 
their inception, the same strengths and weajmess^s as .the type of department ' C 
that, dominates the universitfes 'tod^y. These prjesent-day departments are, * I 
„ normally as much interdisciplinarVas those envisioned b^ the' author^ of 'the 
two papers in question. No Englpti department is composed entirely of * • ' 

-a " 1 

' 7. ' ■ . 

6 <• > - . 

Memorandqp from John/D. Ridge,- Professor, of Economic Geology and Mineral 
Economics and Department Head. October" 24, 1974V 
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specialists in Chaucer, and just a^ muth productive interaction can be" 
generated between two members of an Eng^sh department > the main interest 
of one of whom is Victorian poetry and of the other is the influence * . 

morality plays on the Elizabethan arid Jacobeangdramatists^as can be achieved 
^ between a Phanerozoic paleontologist and a present-day climatologist. 

• t • , Inshort, if anyone pursuing research as a major part of his lifl 
effort is not capable of realizing what can,be'.added to hrs wdrk by 9 * 
collaboration with cfne or more othe^ scholars in another area (or areas) 
of study, he will fail to make the contributionjdf which he is, potentially 
: * capable no matter vhat the type of administrative' unit to which he is * 
assi^ned^JJood people can work and prosper in any environment, academic 
or otheityise. but they will do best in one in which they .are encouraged, 
ai\d supported by the administrator in charge of ytheir^ portion of the major- 
organization, no matter what the., administrator f s title or how his group is 
designated. Sternberg argues against ad hoc alignments o^ scholars from 

* „ various disciplines* as lacking the permanence needed for sound reSult^s. 

Against this concept* it tan be pointed out .that a permanent, interdisciplinary* 
group will shortly become as r hide-bound an arrangeme|g: : as any department now 
in existence. In fact jsuch a group would be worse tjian the department 
because* its members would have less in common tljan those of the more usual 
department 4 . Once the particular project that bound the .numbers of such a 
group together had been completed/ they would be far iesslikely to form 

. themselves into another, and equally- viable, group than would 'members 
coming together as a result -of a Recognition of a common interest in, and 
f ability to contribute to the solution .of, a problem of interdisciplinary 
' character. * * '':'<, 

s. » . ' * 

The contradictory position is also expressed, in which parochialism *is 
accepted as a native characteristic of departments and colleges as such. 
Even where one or the other of these positions is asserted quitfe categorically 

there Is also*, qualification which indicates that the difference is a matter 

> ' ' / ' ' . ' 

• of.< point of view as well as of objective fact* For example:* { 

7 • ^ 

With reference to .the "Jfcwer base", ijt° is felt that this is departmentally 
oriented at our University. Though one frequently wonders whether oxie should 
say it is college oriented* There is" reluctance to cross traditional,, 
departmental, or college boundaries. . .* , This applies to -Doth education and 
research. The structure is maintained primarily because we are reluctant 
to change and-we like the status quo. ' ~ 

I ' _ > * s> 

- - ^ There are difficulties in*attemptiog *to. conduct interdisciplinary programs 

. in both the education and research areas which are frequently discouraging-, 
% It is. the writer's 6pini<yf4 that we at Penn State .have fewer-difficulties than 
most other institutions. It is gratifying that so much does get' accomplished,' 
and t-hftt interdisciplinary programs do work as«well as they do.- Z- 
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Memorandum from William J. 'Moroz, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and * 

Director, Center' for Air Environment Studies. October 18, 1974. 
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Although the distinction ^between institutes and established* departments 

r - \ * 

may at some points tend to become hazy, it appears to have furnished' the 
terms hi which discussion of the issues involved is currently practipable. 

Both Straus and Sternberg win approval to the degree that they -are 

- ~ • x »• 

recognized as having evoked, significant problems. As will appear, the 

• \ 

respondents Accept the terminology as viable and develop from this terminolpgy 

the topics of debate most useful from their several points of view. It does 

* < 

not follow that because of their commoA origin the terms and topics retain"* 

single and consistent meanings as they are used in the variety pf situations 

• ... m 

to which they apply. In ari'y terminology of this': degree of complexity, 

% 

semantic slippage occurs. 

" In order to illustrate wayls in which the various assets of this set 
of problems is understood, twelve of the memoranda' are here quoted in^full. 
The twelve* were selected^n tfce basis of their representativeness and from 
, amo$g those which -constitute fully developed statements. All of the authors 
but -two are» engaged' in, activities generally thought of as interdisciplinary 

in nature.. Four* of the authors are identified with research institutes, J&p 

^ ■* 

Qrder to minimize bias in presenting these memoranda they are quoted in 

y • . 

'alphabetical ordef, based on their authors 1 names. They are 'numbered from 

. . „ - '.. * * • 

1 through 12 for convenience of reference. mMMm 
& . m**< . * Hi 

* ; g * • - * • , . ^ 

Memorandum 1:\ ^ % ' - 

• • v .) ' '* 

'Sternberg an,4 Straus proceed fxQP, the assumptions that Universities • ~ 
should solve society 1 s. problems and that interdisciplinary research solves 
such problems better t]£an disciplinary research to the conclusion that 
Universities should be restructured £o encourage interdisciplinary gresearch 
at the expense pf existing disciplines. My experience and thinking on the 
matter leads me to question their assumptions and the long term .'implications 
of their conclusion. Moreover, .even if their assumptions and conclusions ar^ 
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Memorandum from Ronald ^Abler, Associate Professor^of Geography, 

October 22, 1974. - *\ . ' 



sound, I foresee difficulties if the policies that follow from t?heir ^conclusions 
.are applied by the social sciences and humanities. * ' 

The first premise, that a University's overriding concern .is, or should T . 
^TSe solving society's current pressing problems, ° does not enjoy universal *«f' 
support inside or outside the academy. - 

The second assumption, that interdisciplinary research solves, ptoblems * * 
better than disciplinary research, remains to be demonstrated. Straus has 
fallen into the trap of- confusing disciplines and the content or knowledge 
they possess. A discipline is a community of scholars who- ask similar 
questions. A discipline' s "knowledge" resides not in the answers to its 
questions, which obviously change from time to\time, but in the questions 
themselves. To the extent" that the questions are valid queries about 'human, 
experience or physical phenomena, they provide'unity and cottesiveness* 'SAk 
decades or centuries ev$n thoug^ the answers or "facts," as Strajus disjj^gingly 
refers to them, change. ^ It is not "logical and necessary that the 'boundaries 
of disciplines should change" as knowledge changes". , Disciplines need change 
only as the questions they ask become invalid # unimportant,, or inadequate. 
Geographers have* been asking the same fundamental questions about places^* 
people, and their interrelationships for 2, 500^ years. The answers change 
every time the^same question is asked because thfe world changes;" geographers 
get different answers* for that reason, not because they are asking different 
questions' oj^because jthe 'discipline , has changed. Straus 1 arguments on this 
point are sTrawmeh.^ 1 a c ® t * " 

More cWi£ably t ,^we coifl^^^e^ha^he Simply fcjsn' t thought carefully 
afcout some, of his^ags^pti'ons^ »'j5terq|eri^d' Stray^/but tress their' conclusion 



that Universities shbifad -fxe^restructureci with Unsupported assertions' that 
interdisciplinary research , is* gr^win^W leaps fj^d/bounds and that it cannot 
flourish uriles's the alleged sdrangldBbora of t^j-tiqnaL disciplines is 'broken. 
I'm not convinced that^ either ^sse^io^ghj£ true/* I v ,vejta£iced no upsurge of 
interdisciplinary research during * the ilast, decade- arid* ftfitfcer* Sternberg nor ' 
Straus document their claim that it is j^g^ji4tigV Also, they ignore the 
possibility that the increases that have- aJTcui;r^4 'might v be a response tq^the 
increased funds available to support suar research^ .The authors' dismal view 
of disciplinary parochialism approaches la crude. car^catyre. In the gedgraphy 
departments in which I've worked, Crosaf disciplidj^&y ^ontacts and intexdisci- >• 
plinary v research and publication are hl^ily regarded and more likely to 
prpmote than hinder the advancement of/those engaged in them. , Geographers 
consider 'the ability to hold 'one's own outside #i€^. discipline to be a desirable 
trait. . _ \ »> ' 



I am wholly in 'favor ^of interdisciplinary research. Because practitioners** 
of different disciplines view the* sam£ physical or social phenomenon -through 
different theoretical framewojrks and ask different questions about it, such' 
research cai^be especially stimulating and productive. But both 'Sternberg ai/d- 
Straus are badly mistaken in 'thep.r, belief thdft ad hoc interdiscip'lifrSfy • % T 
research is noC th^S'proper way t^preceed.— Based oif mjr experience and^th^i^ "r 
of others I know who have, tried interdisciplinary research, I contend that 
ad hoc procedures are the only ones that will work", ^interdisciplinary research 
prospers when a clearly defined, jsoluble probiemis tpssed into -trie laps at 
a team of experts who possess relevant expertise. y Sternberg' s *apMd - v 
infestation is a classic precisely because the -prcfclem existed before the* 
research team was formed and because the .research team was formed with thht 




specific problem in mind. Had t\\e same^ team stayed together after they 
eliminated the alfalfa aphids and tried to find a new problem to .solve, 
chaos would have ensued. Straus attributes the failure of the Yale program 
* to disciplinary interference. .An equall/ probable interpretation is that 
**it was terminated because its members (ltke those at the recently terminated 
program in Science and Society at Harvarcty--gpent inordinate amounts of* time,. , ' 
- money, and effort trying to figure out Wh^t they were talking about^Hd what 
they should, do. In the absence of a commoft disciplinary perspective or a 
clearly stated problem imposed from outside supti a group, little progress 1 can 
be made. Interdisciplinary teams find it difficult to formulate problems 
because they^don't speak the same languages. ^ ~ 

It is tempting to think that thV interdisciplinary research prjce'ss 
might be institutionalized in the service of Society, but I think that 

^ adopting interdisciplinary rdpearch as a University goal, as Sternberg 
suggests, 'would be as shortsighted as adopting disciplinary research as a 
major' goal. Neither goal comes. to grips with the basic questions concerning 

'the Unviersity's role in society. 



Universities have gotten themselves dnto no end of trouble by trying to 
be tQO many things to too many people In their quest for financial 'support 
and prestige. Universities are (or*at least should^1>f) places where people - 
can think and teach others how to think. To the exten t tha t Universities 
prostitute themselves by styling themselves as , physicians for societies 1 
ills and by scrambling after the megabucks that are available to those willing 
to assume that role, the^ vitiate their most impo rtan t potential contributions % 
to society and civilization. Sternberg dangles NSF's alluring millions, ^and 
Straus seems to argue that 'since an activist role for Universities, is inevitable, 
we j^hould relax and enjoy, it. I cannot accept wittfi equanimity their proposals 
that we restructure our Universities into Centers for the Absorption of Federal; 
State, and Local Eunds. People in interdisciplinary research centers and 
institutes quickly come to spend* more time writing proposals than doing contract 
research, and- between .the two there is precious little time for teaching and * 
thinking. Unless I've missed something, ' the" words "teaching 11 and "students" 
appear onl^ once in these two essays, which is probably indicative of how 
much attention they would get in a University structured jalong th£ lines ^ 
suggested by Sternberg and Straus*. 

Finally, what validity there is in the arguments put forth in the two 
articles seems to me to hold only for the "hard" sciences and technology. I 
don't see how the agricultural extension model cited by^ Sternberg could be carried 
oVer into the social and behavioral sciences and £he humanities. 'A state or 
local politician may^loolc benignly, even kindly, upon an extension agent from 
the state University who is helping his constituents get better^ corn yields. 
I shudder to imagine the same politician 1 s Reaction to an extension agent sent 
out by the Political Science Department o'f the same University to help his 
constituents get better government. The' prqf essional schools Sternberg proposes, 
schools of petroleum, plastics, coal, 'iron arid steel, estuary waterways, 
attapsphereS, and pollution, make it cleat that his ideas have little relevance 
in- the Liberal Arts^arid Social Sciences. ** # * ^„ ^ 

* * r • 

' Let me summarise what started out as a much shorter commentary before 4 x 

I got angry -fty saying that: * 
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1. I am not convinced that interdisciplinary research is the wave 'of She' 

our'suItTf disci P-l ines and departments are impediments to' the successful 

pursuit of interdisciplinary research by those so inclined. My experience ' 
in both points i§ to the contrary. p 

2.. It wouldHe a mistake to undertake serious tinkering' with current " ' 

Tt'TllTl structui ; es /^ -hopes of promoting interdisciplinary research. 

iLLTlu t t^' ^ W ° Uldn ' P< ° dUCe the advert ^ed results, and to the 

extent .that such tinkering weakened disciplinary power structures that ' 

UniWtls 8 ° reaS ° ns for ^ting, it;«>uld do great harm tolfur 

r • 

3 * -SL S ?f?? er8 an £». St , raUS P r °P° sals a " outgrowths' of* mentalities that, view , 
Universities as Tfrirvk Tanfcg rather than educational institutions. Adopting 
this viewpoint would be fatal, especially for. the social and behavioral " 
^ sciences. Society stressing problems -are social and .cultural in the final 
analysis . Trying to solve them would inevitably enmesh the" University in 
. political processes that woufa destroy its role as an institution devoted 
to teaching and research. 
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Memorandum 2: 



i I i haV ^ the tW ° Papers >y Robert Straus and Sidn ey Sternberg on the 

role played by departments and disciplines in preventing interdisciplinary 
research in Universities, and on' the need f; S r Universities to turn to and 
devote. major* energies to interdisciplinary research in order to help the 
government solve societal^prob lems. ^ H 

for m !i rS ^ 6f ^ 1 Sh0uld ' sa y that 1 have beeiTthinking about these problems ' 
° u , t an 15 , yearS -- My ^s.are lafgely documented' in, two papers which 
I published in the house organ of the Earth and Mineral Sciences College- * 

No'T^ f C K enC ?cJi A P1 f T f ° " 5 6SearCh and Graduate itud ?> Mineral Industries 31 , 

No 1, October 1961 and Interdisciplinary Instruction and Research in, the^ 

College of Earth and Mineral Sciences, Earth and Mineral Sciences U2. No. TV ' 
June, 1973. A paper based .on the first article was also published in the ' \ 
ofTse? talB > ^ 1%2 md ±n S ° me ° ther J° urnals ' 1 « enclosing copies 

NO 

- ' J 

Let me first discuss the article by -Sternberg. ' The federal Government 
has been putting pressure on the Universities, at .least- since 1955 to add large- 



interdisciplinary research-activities aimed at solving major societat or 
industrial -problems. In the period 1955-& the emphasis was on "materials 
,-research.i In the late 60' s it was- on problems in the urban society,' then 
conservation of the environment, and-oow-it is energy research. The paper by 

■3b£2.f« ° ne - 0f th " c beSt * XampleS ° f an attempt t0 * et the American, 

.universities to reorganize. to function at the pleasure of the government in * 

solving societal problems without understanding our concern for the effects 

which this would have-On higher -education itself and on the institutions- thereof 



From Maurice E. Bell, Professor of Geophys/cs and Associate-Dean for Research 
College of Earth and- Mineral Sciences. .October 28, 1974. N 
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I agree that many problems of society, including *those of how to operate 
companies at greater profit, are interdisciplinary, though not all of them are. 

+ In his article "Departments and. Disciplines: Status and Chaftge," Robert 
Straus implies that the major obstacle to university reorganization^ along 
interdisciplinary lines is reactionary self-intSrest of professors in 
academic departments who. have traditionally regarded "them as the fundamental 
building blocks of university organization. * • i 

Both of these authors seem to accept as a basic premise without argument, 
that interdisciplinary organization in universities is more' desirable for 
research purposes and possibly also for teaching than the traditional form of 
university organization in departments, based'on academic 'disciplines. My own 
views 'on these -questions are as follows: ' 

1. The universities should remain structured primarily in departments * 
arranged around basic disciplines with a liberal sprinkling of interdisci- 
plinary departments (like biophysics, for example) and applied departments, 
many of which are implicitly interdisciplinary (like the Material Sciences 
Department, which employs chemists, physiqi^ts, mineralogists, engineers).. 
The primary ^mission of the University is still teaching, although our 
government friends may think it is research on society's problems. It^is 1 

■ the teaching mission, and not a perverse and reactionary resistance to 
change, as Mr. Straas seems to think, that prevents the University from 
being restructured into a vague interdisciplinary continuum, or even 
into broad problem-oriented divisions each containing various fragments, 
of the basic disciplines as we know them. ■ I believe that an effective 
' education requires a student to be oriented towards one basic discipline.' 
After that, he can add facility and knowledge ;Ln other disciplines without 
becoming chaotic in his perception of knowledge or lacking in depth, as - — 
I suspect many are who 'are educated only in problem-oriented interdisciplinary 
departments. ' • 

2. Research in the basic disciplines produces the. fundamental knowledge^ 
upon which new advances in applied science and engineering are based'. It 

* has been said many times ,sinc$ World War II, and I believe it is true, 
that we in tt>e U.S. are Vapidly depleting the store of fundamental 
knowledge, and that more, not »less attention should be paid tcf replenishing 
the treasury. The production of fundamental knowledge is indigenous to 
" the University, more so than to the government laboratory, the industrial 
laboratory, <5r the 'research institute. Fundamental knowledge, and the' 
production of it, 'are utilized directly in the educational process. , L 
Conversely, interdisciplinary, problem-oriented activities seldom 
produce additions to&f undamental knowledge. 

3. I believe, with Sidney Sternberg, that "interdisciplinary research is an 
equal go&l and objective in the' university along with education and 
individual discipline research 11 (Sternberg, p. 2).- at least that it is 
an almost" Squal goal. >The problem is, how to achiev^ it . ,<' A 

Neither Mr. Sternberg nor Mr. Straus has seen t$e real .cause of the problem 
with interdisciplinary research in universities. The real problem is the 
nature' of the financial support which the Government and also industry has been 

- " 140 



willing to offer the universities in recent tim^s for research. Mr. Sternberg 
speaks in gibwing tem^^jfjresults achieved by the agricultural research and 
technology systemsfi^ce pas§9ge of . the Land-Gpant, Acts. He presents this 
system as. a model for interdisciplinary achievement in, universities . What 
he does not say is that the Land Grant Acts secured long-term continuing 
funding, th£ responsibility for management and control of which was broadly 
vested in the universities themselves . Several^ Attempts have been made during 
the last' ten years to get through Congress a law establishing similar support 
fjor university research of various kinds; two attempts have failed in the 
last five years to establish Research and educational programs in mining and 
related mineral industries with continuing Federal Govetfhraent funding* and- 
with matching funds from each, of the State Governments, just like^the Land 
Grant programs in Agriculture. This*speaks loudly f or *the greater degree 
of anti-intellectualism prevailing in Congress and the "Executive during the 
latter half of the Twentieth Century than prevailed in 1$62 when the ^f irst 
Land Grant Act was passed. - 0 ^ 

If the Universities are to establish viable interdisciplinary research, 
groups," both' tenure and academic titles must bk offered to attract the highest 
'quality of academic personnel, because, these people must have jobs that are t 
as attractive as those held* by faculty Tnembers^ ^engaged primarily in teaching 
and in individual ^discipline research. This hafS^i^ot .been possible in view 
o*f the on-again - off-again funding available from either the U.S. Government 
or from industry. In order to prevent a build-up of large numbers .of tenured 
-faculty in interdisciplinary researcH institutes, laboratories, and centers 
without either a teaching mission or assured salary support for the future, 
the University wisely -decided in the 1960 f s to require all actual ox * 
proposed members ^of such interdisciplinary research activities to be at the 
same time members of academic departments, and to require that, their initial 
appointments, and the granting of tenure 1 and promotions to them be controlled 
by those departments,. This is exactly what Messrs. Sternberg and Straus are 
complaining about, along with the various directors of t,he interdisciplinary 
research, organizations in the University. A good discussion of thfese problems 
is contained in "Centers and Institutes at the Pennsylvania State University, 11 
.by Mary M. Norman, Report No. 9, the Center for the Study of Higher * 
Education (1971), pp. 21 ff. Had the Uhiversity been assured of long-range 
continued financial support for these entities, together witH responsibility 
for fheir management and control, it would nofe have been necessary to make the 
decision to haye all faculty in interdisciplinary research units attached to 
and controlled by' departments. . * • 4 ' ^. * 

* ° ■ 

In summary, I believe that the basic disciplines and their corresponding 
departments do serve a much needed purpose in p.roviding^a_s,tahle framework for 
knowledge, preventing intellectual chaos, ^providing^ opportunities for adding 
to our store , of fundamental knowledge % and truth', and insuring that advanced 
students -are educated in 1 depth in at least on£ area of knowledge." without 
recognition of the basic disciplines, there would be no "restraint, applied .to t 
tendency ^for proliferation of departments apd disciplines formed from jLnterd'is 
ci'plinary combinations, in the university.. 

I^also believe that, with long-term f inaftc^al ^support fr^m government or 
elsewhere, interdisciplinary research groups will grow and flourish Bide by 
side wi^h the academic departments comprising the basic disciplines^. 
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^Memorandum 3: . 1 , r . • 11 • . . - 

♦ The concern* here, I suppose, is not with small interdisciplinary projects 
where two or ,three> professors from different departments cooperate on a 
♦particular piece of research. This, is' a frequent occurrence; the problem is 
the establishment of larger and more permanent irite>distiplin^ry research 
programs. * > — * - 

It seems to me that Straus exaggerates the inherent difficulties of 
operating such programs. Perhaps I^feel this way because my discipline, 
physics, is so basic that we can contribute to any program In the sciences 
or engineering without losing identity or, recognition. .On the othei\ hand 
it is true too that the physics input required "by interdisciplinary research 
is often. on the technician's level and does not J warrant faculty 'participation. • 
A second comment to Straus' papej: concerns his* emphasis on departmental power 
..as a hindrance to interdisciplinary research. At Penn State , the power 
really resides in the college Deans' offices. I am obviously- not going to 
♦state that they are a hindrance, but I can see that they might be since the 
sociological pressure requires each Dean to 7 strive for excellence of his 
college or of the departments of his college. The recent shift of . responsibility 
.for tenure and promotion from department to college (and to the central 
administration) appears to me to make it harder rather than easier to identify 
and reward honest extra-disciplinary efforts of faculty because' tfcq higher 
level of hierarchy simply has leSs chance of knowing about the actual 
performance (just -as it makes it harder to give consideration to £fie teaching 
contribution of faculty members^) . 

^The proposed. (Sferpberg^^^^iBiishment^of "schd&ls", each pursuing a well- 
defined ^aspect of either energy^ or conservation related research* has merit 
inso'f ar^ as it ^points" to.*" the necessity of having a long-range program. I 
would rather call them "institutes" ^with the* idea that' the .majority of 
cooperating facfulty still be members of their traditional departments'. In 
tfhis way it is easy for faculty to shift into or out of -these applied areas, 
depending on the needs of 4tie program. .If these institutes or laboratories 
were tQ be run^a£ "schools", they might Harden into. empires just as the 
department or colleges are , alleged to have done. : There would then be 
physici^€s, for example', whose allegiance would be to one of thfeser schools 
and the- transfer to another unit migjit" be more difficult than it. is now. ' 
Ins£e&d of parallel and j:bfnp.e ting departments one would'have a structure^of y 
parallel and competing schools of applied ^i;es6arch. *This might not seem to 
'be any wprse, were it not for the fapt that the "cutting edge" of scientific 
inquiry ^tfotfj-d get lost.* Th^re is no way to argue against the statement that* 
applied research will not .lead-zfruly to better basic knowledge. The latter , 
•is still best pursued* in the traditional' discipline's. m> 

Therj* is no reason, given: a measure- of goo,d will (particularly perhaps 
on the part of the college Deans) , why interdisciplinary 'programs should not 
woi;k well within the discipline-structured University/ But it seems clear to, 
me "that truly novel scientific research would have a hard time in ah applied- 

— ■ / 

V . • ^ °° 
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program-structured University.. I believe s tl\at an interdisciplinary institute 
will»be successful in enrolling the efforts'* faculty, if s it has a goad 
program .and if it does not make an ef fort *tcf divert the discipline loyalty 
of* thef faculty. 

11 ' * - \ 

Memorandum 4: / 

• • • a - * . * ■ 

Your memorandum and attached articles were of great interest to us in 
that we continue in the process of organizing an$I developing the academic ' . 
program in the graduate program ip. domnlunity Systems Planning and Development. 
W$ h^ve, recognized' the potential strength of pursuing an interdisciplinary an4* 
interprofessional pro-am but are also keenly .aware of the, management problems 
that X. ,thlrik are, inherent iri^uch "an arrangement. I will identify here « 
some k of the' considerations that I think are inherent ifTan interdisciplinary * 
program such as ours and describe some' of the approaohe"5^e have t&ken to 
address situations we have experienced. < ^ ' • * 



iFirst of all I would caution against the notion that interdisciplinary 
or multidispigli^ary programs ^re inherently more dynamic *and innovative. ^ 
o support this point one need only survey many of the professional programs • 
n: universities that> arre almost by their very nature interdisciplinary but 
frequently* exist to disseminate fact^and to assimilate one into a profession 
as opposed to 'the^search I or knowledge. Because our program has 'a strong 
professional orientation, its interdisciplinary natureAposes re^J.3^ little 
threat ^to the academic progran/ per se. There is, I* thjlnk, a constant^ danger • 
of interpreting the niultidisciplinary or inte'rdisdiplinary nature of the 
program as nondisciplinary . If the program were allowed" to drift in a 
non^isciplinary direction, it would quickly become* a training program^ for 
professionals wheite certain facts accepted by the profession are disseminated 
for student consumption. , 



An issue related to the professional nature of the Communifey Systems) 
^la^cifag and Development ( S CSPD) program is the j prof essi&nal identity aritf 
credibility pf ^the^ faculty and students *with^n the program. Hie CSPD 
program was structui?&d around an acadfemic iiHjdel. including the identification 
of the faculties involved in the program, from the Division of Biological 
Health and the Division of Community* Development primarily., as weU ^s the * 
name itself. This academic tarietrk&t ion and identification conflicts wi£h tjie 
professional identification of tne faculty .and students^- within the programs 
Because many of the students are pursuing careers in a prof ess ional* area, 
this poses problems of acceptance of both students and faculty in these; 
professional ^areas. The purity of the academic model is* also protected from 
membership and accreditation from external professional organizations arid societies 

. • : ' , y \ 

^ One' of the major* issues thatgfaris&s iw maintaining a multidisciptrrtary 

academic program is in program administration. The CSPD program ad> such 'does 
not have its -pwn administrative integrity butT draws on the budgets and the 

'I? -r- 



^From Gordon D. Brown, Associate Professor of'Health Administration, College* 
of Human Development. October 29, 1974. * 1 
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faculty Resources in i number of academic departments and divisions. The * 
justification for involving these departments and divisions, however, is s 
based on the desire to involve* them in the academic program. 'The effect 
of thi£ involvement in terms of program administration is to* intrgduce 
great complexity incoordination and management. In our experience it- is 
clear that.thef soundness of the design of an academiq program can be 
justified only to the degree that that program can be properly maintained. 
Additional consideration, therefore, must be given to program administration. 

\ . • 

^\An additional consideration in ^multidisciplinary research >and teaching, 

and one that Straus 'identifies,^ is the "inherent additional requirement by 

faculty in advising, coordinating, setting program policy, and evaluating. 

There is a widfi range 1 of program orientations an<4 s'tiident interest within. 

tljp. CSPD prograto, amk^heref ore, it is more difficult and less desirable for 

the .program to establish narrowly defined policies'* and procedures, for the 

teaching arid research functions. As a result of . the "increased flexibility 

needed to .foster environment. "for innovation, . there is'much more 

individual attention^ tjarms of student ^advising) the development of 

a^student plan of study, .instruction, and student examination and assessment. : 

An example 'of this cpordinatiQn would.be the number of courses that we H - 

t each on a term basis /to provide the various perspectives, that are necessary- 

to include in the program. "The problem thkt is created is that traditional 

college and university criteria for evaluating faculty performance, i.e.*, 

courses taught x riumbers of students advised, and numbers of student*) 

committees, do hot properly take into account the additional, effort ~ * 

required of faculty to maintain an, interdisciplinary program. In short, 

as Straus points out, traditional university and college criteria for 

faqulty work load, promotion, tenu*££ etc., are based oh the -traditional 

notion of performance with academic disciplines. I would say this is* a v 

major problem in interdisciplinary and interprofessional programs and one 

whi.cfr % we are giving considerable attention to. . , 

r . ' * . * 

'A fin£l comment 1 would mkke in^this memo concerns the desire to 
.maintain* -an academic program integrity. TJiiS issue is particularly 
relevant- if - the program includes a teaching function an<L, relates^ to the 
creation taf a program base or cor-p curriculum. * Because the program is 
interdisciplinary and interproffe^s'ionaj., there is an inherent assumption * 
# that there will be ,a widd^ange oi!" academic 'and professional backgrounds 
represented 6n the faculty, dnd the program.* can give the impression that' it. * 
will/. take on all* comers. It^ is our opinion, however, that 'direction 1 of,' the 
program ^should not be determined according to which faculty members get * 
interested in. it and apply forimembership on the faculty. Instead the 
pxogram should determine its. direction and set its litoits and seek and 
evaluate faculty composition oh the basis of the program direction and the 
rate a\j whi^h the program, is developing. Certainly multidisciplin&ry 
cannot be equated with'lack of direction and lack of program boundaries. 
Qtfr .motto ih the graduate program is* that "if CSPD. is everything, maybe'it, . 
is nothings" *. '4 • 

m % I hope that* th&se comments are useful in your program review. I am*very 
interested in the process ^nd outcome of this review and -wouldrlike very m '* 
muph for/faculty members from our program* to be invited to participate. It * 
is an important area, of inquiry and for us a "very timely. one ^1 
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Memorandum 5: . , 

, The fact c that I have been associated witlj the interdisciplinary 
approach to problems all of my professional career provides a clear 
label for- my interests -and-Jjelief s. Certainly the boundaries of 
disciplines change and they change because the. process. of asking meaningful 
questions and formulating hypotheses usually stretches boundaries^ The* 
process of dealing with* change involves either acquiring* the basic knowledge 
needed to deal with problems through additional education or training (no 

.matter how obtained) or engaging in, collaborative effort with. someone 
who already has the knowledge. ' Tte process that I* have grown to appreciate 

"and accept is h combination of these that involves -a team.approach t<> 
problem solving utilising people with different but complimentary back- 
grounds and training, e.g., in our own program we have:' physiologists, 
biochemists, physical educators, anthropologists, industrial hygientdsts, 
physicians, electrical Engineers, mechanical engineers, statistician and 
computer 'scientist. In^turn, all or these participate in some way in 
the* educational programs with which we are involved. " 

Unfortunately, it is true that a department can be stifling but this , 
is not exclusively due to the structure but to tt\e people who are in* it 
who insist *on maintenance of the status quo and who refuse ta> allow the * 
fringes to extend. \ Tlje holding force is the 'economic oije which' is related 
to "the parceling out of- money and promptions in. strictrfred and repeti£ivje 
ways, w » * * f 

\ ' - ■ f ' * 

Despite what I have said, there is order and value in- a stretch^ble 
flepartmental system if the ""fringes" are allpwed to extend and" the. area . 
of activity allowed to remain flexible. Professional societies fdrm the 
basis of common ."Interest 'and provide a mechanism for information exchange 
and also provide, in lajrge measure, the literature for graduate education 
via the professional publicatiorts that are sponsored. Here a uSfcful p§er 
review process (frequently world Wide) is built in because of the usuar 
requirement* for reviewer approval of submitted manuscripts. But even k the f 
societal system, which departments fend to ^imitate, must remain flexible and 
facilitate change. ' , . * : - ^ . ^ 

As far ^as Fenn State is concertied, I believe we have been forward 
looking JLn sponsoring such activities as th,e Institutes for Science ^tnd ^ 
Engineering, .the, intercollege Research Prdgijam^, ,and yes even the College 
of Human Development (on Huiijaln Invt>lVeiafent3 as - amorphous as the latter is. 

\To chang'e for changers, sake is as arbitrary aftd capricious as adherance 
tQ, a rigid departmental structure. But recognition dl th£ fact that -some 
change forms the very crux of knowledge- expansion eises the pain' of gradual* 
transition - and preserves the very gist of ^a University's reasoiTfor being. 



From E. R« Buskirk^ Professor of Applied Physiology .and Director of 
'the Human'-Performance Laboratory. October 1(J,*1974. * , 
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- * By definition; the term "interdisciplinary"' admits to the existence of 

, disciplines. Further, the laws of supply and demand, in both the short ' %v 

and long term, determine the creation, life and ultimately the death of ^°yT 
disciplines. Supply is represented by students eager to leatii the subject ^ ' \\ 
matter and professionals eager to use an^/or add to the subject matter. ' " 

Demand is represented by society's need for fctact ^loners of the subject 
matter pjus a willingness to foot the bill. % 

Multi- or interdisciplinary areas often develop into disciplines in * * 
their own right - whose- lifetimes are determined by the same law^of supply 
* and demand. v Other 'disciplines simply fission from a long-established discipline, 

particularly as demand for applie<i aspects develops. Originally- engineering 
v consisted of civil as distinct from military.' The other influences spawned 
• e lf ctrical . (from physics), mechanical and industrial (the industrial 
revolution) and nuclear (an 'interdisciplinary activity that grew) - tb name ^ 
a few. At the turn of the century a few universities considered railroad 
ettgineering as a discipline. Penn State once had an instructional program 
in electro-chemistry. Both have died. ' x . - 

v In my judgment universities should maintain sufficient flexibility to 
allow disciplines to tfe created, regardless of their probable lifetime, so 
long as the criteria Supply and demand" are met . * ^^erimentation in ' ' \ 

this direction (.and in the short term) is what interdisciplinary activities 
are all .about. ■ % ^ * 

9 1 

However,, the basic disciplines, that .have faced the tests of time (greater 
• 3*than 50 years)- must be maintained. Education and Research. in these-are 
necessary, for continuity and to add to the basic fund of human knowledge. 

./. ' . V 

Engineers and scientists ar£ a gregarious lot; never mind' the willingness . 
of some to experiment/with interdisciplinary activity (and fot some to* 
-change to newly cre^d disciplines). Experiments in the establishment of* 
non-ijiscipline--d$partmental structures at universities -fiave Jailed,^ as witness 
Southern Methodist University. ' ' % 

. / • / , " "A 

So, we at Penn State are pretty -well . structured anc| # balanced . We ^ave 
our basic departme&t-disciplines together \with interdisciplinary structures 
allowing, for ^experimentation in reseafch (our inter-college research programs) t 
and instruction ^the graduate programs.). The life of these experiments 
depends on the previously stated laws of sapply and demand. . Close attention * * 
to indicators of these influences is required of a progressive university 
administration. Encouragement of new Ventures should be a continuing • 
possibility yet caution should be given to not "flog dead horsesV no-matter 
how beloved. Dr. Ralph Siu 'has his own version" of The Golden Rule- which 
states "He who has the goldj < makes ,,the rules." The. administration must be £ r 

attentive to societaJ^ieeds as evidenced 'by external** funding potential in 
considering the Continuation of an interdisciplinary program of research (and 
possibly of iptsxruction) . 
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. From* Haul fibaugh. Prof essor of\Engineering Research and^Associate l5ean 
for Research, College of Engineering-' October 21'; 1974. «' • 
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* I believe r that the administrative officers of a university should make 
decisions effecting the life and death of programs. If they are unwilling 
to do so,^ or if their record *is bad, they should be replaced. The making 
of decisions .is what they have been trained (and are paid) to do. 



Enough said! 



Memorandum 7:^ 
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•Attached are. my reactions to the two papers on inter-disciplinary 
research - that you transmitted in your memorandum of .October 3: 

^JB^hrtmsnfcs and' -Msc^iLi^ ps; ^ Stasis and Change r- Robert Straus 1 

Many will agree with the trends presented in early septibhs of this 4 

papeir. The ever increasing momentum of change, the need for adjustment, 

the locus of power in departtoents, and the structural rigidity of our 

universities ^re valid observations, .Where I take issue with Mr, Straus 

is, in the last two sections arid the summary, 

i 

I am not- as confident as th£ author that departments must either 
realign "their spheres' of control over disciplinary activity" or" "lose 
the power of control over basic academic decisions and Rewards." Nor am 
I convinced that' the sot^tioA is^ for them to "redefiije their discipline- 
oriented identities and re-align the priorities to 'include cross-disciplinary 
inquiry/J* 

i 

* * * V 

Academic power must reside somewhere, in^a university, and I am 
convinced that I will r.emain with departments and college^. Further, I 
see very few forces at work to encourage departments to change and expand 
their disciplinary boundaries. One may even raise question as to 
whether they should, # 

The centtal problem, in many of our universities today £s a "closed" 
organizational structure. The 'existing set "of department s^and colleges — 
formed long ago to serve industries and professions suc$ as agriculture, 
mining, engineering and faedicine — is' Undesigned to accommodate the 
-academic needs of public agencies, Mr. Straus suggests a retreading of v , 
existing department^. My solution is to open £he door f or the entry of \ 
new units into the system. , 

Penn,S'tdt?e l s inter-college pr6gram is a step in the right diredtion,. 
but we st ill try tb hide our institutes and centers and keep them from 
becoming mtflti- functional units. Apparently otft administrators feel that 
they do not have enough power to persuade deans and department .chairmen , 
that inter-college units'jare deserving *>f full membership within the academic 
fraxernfty. ' , ,% 



' 14 * < ' ~ . 

From John C t Frey, Prdfessor of * Land Economics and Director of the 

Institute for Research on Land and Water Resources. October 10, 1974., 



. - . - / '• , 

When I made a study of institutes and centers at Land, Grant Universities ^ 
several, years ago, one adqinistratdr told'me that every' university should 
-have'a developmental college, separate from all others, into which new 
teaching 'ajid research programs could be placed. This college would-be a< 
testing ground for new ideas. Some of the programs undertaken would fail 
and be dropped; others would succeed and be assigned a. permanent position 
in the organizational structure of t;he university.* I believe that this 

approach has meri£. , 

f * * 

The Management of 'University Interdisciplinary Research — Sidney Sternberg 

Although I am inclined to. agree with some of Mr. Sternberg 1 s recotnmenda- ■ 
tions, his paper as a whole is extremely weak. He obviously is in favor of 
interdisciplinary research, but, 37 in my opinion, for the wrong reasons. 

" ; 4 . • \ ■ 

Interdisciplinary research is not* an end in itself.- "The objective .of 
research is the discovery of knowledge. Sometimes only one person and one 
discipline are needed. 'At other times the problem may call for the., 
expertise of an entire- interdisciplinary team. The interdisciplinary 
approach Is not a "cure all' 1 for the ills of university research. Nor is it * 
a guarantee that the work of the researcher will be applied father than 
theoretical. - * * 

Very little ' ihtetdi'3£ip'linary research "is bein%. .under takeil today, even " * * 
•under # the direction and management of* research institutes* In interdisdiplitiary m 
^ research, propositions from several disciplines are blended together to form 
the hypotheses for study. Only'on rare occasions does this integration 
actually take place. More ofteif the conceptual framework in team j:6search 
is a- tossed salad of propcTsitions — each construct maintaining its identity 
withltthe parent discipline. In this latter^ case, the chief benefit is « 
4 coordination of the work so that all efforts* are directed, toward the 
solution of^a common problem. ~ ., 

I doubt xrerymuch that we can rely on interdisciplinary approaches 
alone to make our research more useful to society. As an institute director, . 
I am pleased to have Mr. Sternberg on jay. side, but I wish that he would • 
strengthen his ^arguments for the support of interdisciplinary programs. 



pernor anc|um '8:^ ' * 

' * t 

r 

Following is my Response to your memo of October 3. I suppose I have 
been involved with Bioengineering almost from its inception as a recognized 
academic discipline. My early involvement -was at raeJJniversity of Pennsyl- 
vania which was one of three schools which received ii^Mal support from NIH 
to establish training programs in biomedical engineerings During .that time 
we had a number of conversations concerning the development, of an inter- 
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From David B. Geselowitz, Professor and H^ad, Bioengineering. October 21, 1974. 
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disciplinary field in the university environment* We recognized the 
difficulty "of an interdisciplinary program growing in the situation 
where the power base was* in the departments. Many of the remarks in 
the paper by Straus struck a familiar note, JThey could ^lmost be quotations 
.from our conversations. 

Given this organization of the university, the interdisciplinary- 
program faces significant problems. One solution °has been to create a 
new department thus legitimatizing the new fielji within the power 
structure of the university. This solves one- set of problems but ,at* the 
same time.it forces the interdisciplinary field into th^ mold of the 
departmental structure. There is real, danger that much of the flexibility 
and interdepartmental cooperation "which acre vital to the interdisciplinary 
•field will be lost when it is made a discipline and a department unto itself. 

} * * 

Presumably then, there is a .need to alt£r the university sttucture in 
order to foster interdisciplinary fields, * It is not clear to 'me how this 
might best.be accomplished, although it is clear that an independent budget 
is vital,, I would note that^at Penn, State ,thei;e are almost as many approache 
to organizing interdisciplinary efforts as there are interdisciplinary 
programs « The Penn State aacjterience sfiould be valuable in providing some * 
indication of how interdisciplinary programs might be nourished. 

, I would point out/ that to some extent the relation of departments 
to interdisciplinary efforts is overstated in the articles. It is important 
* to note tljat in" the department, or at: any* leyel within the university or ■ 
society,, decisions are made concerning priorities ~. Most departments today 
encompass a variety of sub fields wtvi'ch are universally regarded as belonging 
to that field < None theiedsf^fee department may decide to emphasize some of 
these subfields and tc^ de-emphas^&e^bthers. Hence, even faculty ^working in 
intradiseiplinary subfields may be subject to departmental 'prejudices when 
being considered for advancement,. ' * * 

In some cases, departments will encourage faculty efforts whiclr are 
interdisciplinary* in nature. Therefore, while persons working in an 
interdisciplinary field often may be cutting themselves off from all xhances 
for promotion, alternatively they may actually be improving those chances 
,.if the department ^recognizes this as a significant direction, in which to 
move. Unfortunately, the latter situation' is much less common and much more 
subject to the whims of the dpear*tm$nt and to changes in administration. 

Memorandum 9;^ ^ 

" ' ' £ i > ~~ 

As per your request of October 3, 1974, I reviewed the papers by Robert 
Straus and. Sidney Sternberg and have prepared a brief commentary on them* , 



*^F ( rom ?f D % LarsonV Professor Of Citfil Engineering and Director of the 
Pennsylvania Transportation Institute * October 25, 1974, 



The papers -under consideration were of particular interest to me 
since I have had seven years of intensive" involvement with IDR (interdisci- 
plinary research). * However, even Vith this long time interest and a -vfery 
considerable amount of study of : this matter, I am not competent to judge s 
the accuracy of the broad contentions made by the authors that society 
is demanding IDR and that departments are road blocks to the needed chang^. / 

First side stepping these sweeping assertions and turning to the 
personal level, I must say that my involvement with IDR here at Penn State 
has beea a very rewarding experience an* that my contacts with departments 
and colleges have been almost luniformly positive. However, this affirmative 
reaqtion may be misleading in, the terms of my own career. a It is my judgment* 
at this point, that IDR involvement has not been thb optimum type of 
experience for one who has aspired to be department head, dean, o etc. , i.e., 
the traditional university administration career path. On the negative side, 
I must also confess that (T~have heard department heads' at Penn 3tate say 
that "by definition" all (intercollege efforts are "less Vigorous than 
those of the traditional departments; 

Going beyond the personal leve^l and looking ^at our experience as an 
institute, I must confess that the assembling of senior specialists who 
then solve major problems (like the alfalfa^ weevil case cited by Sternberg)- 
is not our .usual modus operandi. We have, however, had' considerable success 
in using students from Various disciplines who work under a professor , 
(project r director) who is committed to the interdisciplinary research 
process, but who is, lin fact, basically a disciplinarian himself. I have 
remarked on many occasions ''that while we have .done some excellent research 
perhaps dur greatest contribution has not been in solving the world's 
problems through IDR, but rather in training students^PhD candidates in 
most cases) to w6rk in a productive interdisciplinary fashion. If" this is 
true, then, our IDR effort gets its best marks in education rather than in 
research! , - 

Returning now to the papers, my most significant criticisri( Is that^ they 
. of f er so little by way of. solution. Stlraus delivers his .polemic against 
departments, but departments are the fact tff/life and pressure from society 
will* in "my opinion, not bring' about early cKjange. Sternberg points to the ~ 
agriculture mpdel, as-dbes everyone who wants^to offer a solution to- an 
otherwise unanswerable problem, i.e., how £o do research, interdisciplinary 
or'oti^her, and have' it delivered to the public. More time , should, be -spent 
perhaps in explaining the weaknesses of this model; that it is not "trans- 
ferable tb any other cases that we know about! '* - , 

** • 

Finally, if . I may take the liberty of commenting on the'Penn Stat*b IDR 
system from an overall* perspective, it appears^ that ^we have? fashioned here 
a workable system in spite of the difficulties that jthese authors point up. 
The architects t)f the P^nn State model have been Osborn, Zo6k, Cunningham', 
Remiclc, £t al., together with various institute 'directors, department heads, 
and deans. In other 'words, there has been a good deal of* sharing, inter-, 
disciplinary cooperation if you will, in solving the IDR problemc Key_elen\ent 
at Penn State are direct University fiscal support to institutes, tenured 
position control by .departments, good physical facilities for institutes, 
administrative approbation, of IDR cooperation, and a positive state- government 
attitude towards the interdisciplinary product. "I -feel tha^t we have made 
progress that belies the doom H sayihg of these r authors. * . 
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Memorandum 10: . 1 

* » * t 

In response to your request Of October 3,* I- "have read the papers 
by Straus and Sternberg, " From them, I infer t#iat the "recurring question" 
on which you want our thoughts is: what is the appropriate role of 
interdisciplinary majors, interdisciplinary research,, and research 
institutes within the graduate program of £ (tjiis) university*? Or, 
perhaps more chal&engingly: in an interdisciplinary world, .what is the 
role of the 'traditional academic department ?***Here are a few comments 
(that, don't come close to answerirfg the question), * 

1. , For most-people's best effort^ there is a need for a focus, for 
definition'. This is true for 'the stf&^ent, and it is true for the 
teacher-researcher, Iji general, traditional departmental structures 



have provided this definition quite well. 

There is a need for flexibility without disorder. In, general, the 
non- traditional departments and majors look bet tier on this score than 

• the traditional ones. They .may be more experimental, they may be more 

-forward-looking, they may be less concerned about preservation of the 

academic status quo. A' I 

*> w > * 

Today's. interdisciplinary field may be tomorrow's, traditional department. 
There are many examples: biochemistry, biophysics* chemical engineering, 
geophysics, political science, educational psychology, materials sciences, 
Thpre is no reason to fear this kind of evolution,^ But when one is 
in a traditional discipline it often is hard to view objectively an 
interdisciplinary effqrt that seems to be infringing" on one's territory. ** 
Unfortunately there also are instances in which an interdisciplinary 
group seems to guard its territory much too jealously. 

Research institutes are very useful, particularly in applied' research 
areas, because they can offer team-type responses to societal needs, * 

• ^ey, usually do this more effectively than, traditional departments, in 
„which the, putting together of a research team among the faculty is a 

slow and often unsuccessful effort. With the current emphasis on 
solving problems of society, this means that institutes are likely to 
be the most effective fund-procurers for research. J Thus they can 
greatly aid the .academic ends of the university if they are controlled 
by faculty* having high standards. There are of course other types of 
institutes that are .just the opposite ojL the type just' mentioned -* i.e. 
essentially institutes for advanced study thaV offer insulation' from 
societal needs, rather' than fast response to them. These institutes are 
very valuable, but do not (as far as I know) cause tfhe kinds of conflicts 
me n t ion e d • b e low , <V , i 

Difficulties -arise when institutes' begin to consider themselves 'as ( more 
fhan research organizations,, as moire tfran places where peopleWoup 
themselves to do research. Research institutes should not attempt also to 
be acadeMc departments or interdisciplinary majors. This le^ds to* a 
confusion of purpose. * , 



From Howard B. .Palmer, Professot and Chairman of Fuer&Science, Oc'tobe 

' • i5i igo ' , ' / 

• . ....... . •' 



y • • ■ ; • ■ « " 

6. Thus in sum, m? attitude is that we should encourage interdisciplinary 
t 'academic effo'rts both in research and instruction. However, we need * ^ 
to realize that loyalties* of faculty cannot be^split too many ways, or ' 
they lose the focus that is needed and is normally^ provided by an 
academic department. Research instituted are .to be strongly encouraged^., 
but, their purposes as specialized centers for research and scholarship 
, must be kept clearly in mind.' Institutes-are not to be confused with 
academic disciplines, \ — 

♦ . \ * • - r 

* 18 " - * 
^Memorandum l ll: «? s * — ~ 

I^find that I concur with the general evaluation of the status and 
problems of interdisciplinary research within -universities as expressed by 
Straus and Sternberg* in thei^papers. However, I wish to make several 
personal* comments ,and elaborations. 

, :. • % -v - 

At Penn State ajEter some trial and error a policy has evolved on the 
administration of interdisciplinary research units that requires that pro- 
fessorial appointments and tenure must Jbe through The- -disciplinary departments 
in' the colleges. Although this limits and somewhat weakens the interdisci- 
plinary centers and institutes, it is a compromise „that has distinct 
advantages. Interdisciplinary centers generally are -focused upon some 
current societal problem for which faculty and student interest may be / 
intense today, but may wane in the future. * the policy of not* making 
full-time, continuing, professorial appointments in t^he interdisciplinary 
research units- enables the University to expand or contract a center more" 
readily, with tenured faculty with «a joint-appjointment having a disciplinary 
home to return to on a full-time basis. Further, requiring joint /faculty 
appointments provides greater assurance that the, faculty member will be y 
more closely in touch with the instructional and advising programs! 6f the; 
University, and thus*, be better able to incorporate the-results of * his 
research in normal instructional programs for -pyompt dissemination to 
students. I think that this is a. worthy objective and help & keep the * 
research activities at lea§£ partially^ oriented towards students and ■ 
instructional programs* . / 

B^sed on my personal observations,^ I would say that the parochialism 
and reticence towards ^change of^some of the departments as «pointed N to by ' * 
Straus and Sterberg can b^ equally directed at the college level in certain - 
cases. Interdisciplinary programs, have far fewer problems with individual 
^departments where a dean is committed to the value of interdisciplinary 
cooperation, than in those cases where the. dean i6 hot committed or is 
opposed (either directly t>r~ underhandedly) . . * * " 



18 * • ' * 

•From F. J. Remick, Associate., Prof essor 0 f Nuclear^Engineering and 

Assistant Vice President for Research and Graduate * Instruction. October 17 , 1976. 
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The real solution to •enhancing interdisciplinary academic programs is 
top administrative commitment backed by the^adtainistrative, financial and 
facility resources with which the interdisciplinary unit head, is in a position 
to be heard ?nd to bargain. (It is interesting , to note that at- this Univer- 
sity we have a Dean of Libraries, but no Dean of Intercollege Programs.) • 
Resources which flow to the departments through the centers result in much 
greater interdisciplinary cooperation than funds that flow directly to the 
department with only indirect verbal encouragement to cooperate. However, ' * 
it is^ necessary to assure a balance. Close departmental ties and close 
administrative control help assure fhat the centers and institutes do not 
go their own way, using the resources to build autonomous emnires. Although 
greater autonomy might better enable the units tp respond to/society's needs 
for immediate answers, there is greater risk that they might move away from „ 
the primary missions of a University, 1 which, are student focused. 



19 

Memorandum 12: 



I agree with the central premise that universities, most particularly' 
public-supported universities, have a mandate to generate research 
applicable to the solution of human problems arfil to* edpeate persons who 
.can use research and theory in everyday real life problem r solving. However, 
it seems to me that bocfi Straus and Sternberg are over-reacting against 
the academic* department and are not realizing some of the consequences or ' 
implications of theift proposed solutions or alternatives.* 

The "(or a) major reason for inter-disciplinary research (and teaching) 
is not to support policies of any national department or agency as Sternberg 
implies (p. 2). Nor is inter-disciplinary .research the only possible 
response of a university -to« meet the problems created by change. Emphasis * 
on "knowing" rather than "searching 1 ^ (Straus, p. 896) is a criticism of~ 
educational philosophy, not of departmental organization. Stror*eer arguments 
for ii^ter-disciplinary or multi-disciplinary research and teaching can be 
made.. Lessening the "power 11 of departments may "be useful in^some universities,* 
but more so^at ot v her institutions where departments have traditionally been 
highly autonomous and jealous, of outside interference than at Penn State 
where authority and responsibility have already been transferred to "higher 11 , ^ . 
levels. ' . . . 

In assessing the alternatives several factors mu3t.be considered: 

1. Any organizational, structure' tends to build-in self-maintenaii£e,.mechanisms. 
This is as true of multi-disciplinary -^nstitufces or centers' as- it is of 
departments. Outworn organizational structures, like ad hoc^ 'committees, 
find ways tp extend -their life span beyond their original mandates^or 
social usefulness. * ^ 

a • ' 4 .. , \ 

2. F Btof essional or vocational standards, regufations, and requirements 
operate to maintain the' status quo with more force than djepartments do. 

'Accreditation (of , engineers, psychologists, etc.) may be resisted by a 
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From William. M> Smith, Jrof^ssor Qf . Rural Sociology, October 22, 1974. % 
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multi-disciplinary or' inter-disciplinary set up but unless the outside 
professional standards are met the products of 5 the system (graduates) 
meet closed doors when 'they .seek employment in established fields. 

The university education process conditions or socializes students and 
faculty to identification with a "discipline" or area of scholarly 
study, seldom to a department. This is related to point 2 and has 
always plague d uni versity admihistrators who must maintain a functioning 
work force made up^f individuals whose .central commitments aje outside 
EKe system. A chemist couldn't care less whether he "professes" • 
chemistry *n # one department -or another as long as He, can gain the,, 
precognition of his peers in chemistry. 'This motivation may even c over- 
ride financial ^considerations. And professional organizations must 
be sold on institutesor multi-disciplinary programs .if universities 
are to prQmote them.. Incentives* on campus are less often the bartiers ■ 
to ID research than is the recognition of professional peers. 

Participatipn in ID research is hindered by budgeting practices, not 
necessarily related to departmental organization,. With the current 
stress on "accountability" this problem may increase. Where "outside! 1 
funds as "soft monies" are available faculty of £ert find* it difficult 
to 'transfer funds from # one department to another, or from one budgeting 
category to another to meet 'the needs> of the ID situation, 

The question of i! Who gets the credit?" sometimes impedes ID efforts. 
The supervisor may raise this question or the- faculty member himself, 
eager for £eer recognition, may want to be sure that he is not going 
to Be involved in a project for which. others^ill receive the major 
pay-off. Some ID divisions pick* the brains of traditional department 
faculty, use the ideas, contacts or resources thus gathered to gain 
funds or carry out programs, and then forget; the source genesis o'f 
their ideas. - % 

Applying jesearch to social or public problem-solving withput theory is 
folly and wasteful in terms of resources <,and results.* It is difficult 
for 'the. ID structure (e."g. college) ot for the person work^h^ in an 
ID f^mework to keep abrekst of the several disciplines involved. The 
recourse then is to asstime a trouble-shooter, fire-extinguisher, 
solutioqrgiver role. Both research and teaching become watered dbwrt 
and the "customers" are left with no Tfesotirc^s* {principles, generaliza- 
tions, theories) with which to tackle ensuing problem situations 
• „ ** * 

In addition to the facto^ of ^identity or .commitrmerit mentioned in //3, ID 
research or teaching demands a different level of* communication than ** 
does research or teaching 'in one stegmenfe* oE a d^cipline. It mak^s an 
economist.no less an "economfct'J to be able to translate his concepts to 
a businessman or to a psychologist. But neither ID. institutes nor' 
academic departments have tackled this. Even the Cooperative Extension 
Service, Sternberg's model, had tended* to assume that a peTson can be - 
te^conditioned after college graduation to be able** to communicate with* 
clientele. But this requires continuing ip-service .tr.ainiag (i.e., 
substituting "centers" for departments will h#ve little chance *of success 
unless' effective communicators who are jproblfem-centered- rather than 
disciplines-centered are -hired) . * 



In conclusion^ here is a personal note, * The^bove reactions and 
comments coAe from' about 40 years of experience in research, teaching, and 
extension almost all in ^n ID structure. 'Working with professional 
colleagues 'from ether disciplines is a salutary but o'ften difficult task. 
N It**challeng^£ one^to question his own concepts, generalizations and , basic 
premises. " (It is parallel to working in another culture.) It makes one . 
work continually^ on comnjunication, never taking it for granted that the 
Tother team member completely understands. (At CornelJL orie ID team had two 
years of discussion, before they could even formulate a research proposal.) 

< s 

The experiences of the College of Human Deyelopment (jere and of Home 
Economics on many campuses are examples of the ID dilemma. (To a lesser 
extent so is Agriculture.) Both are ^inter-dis£Iplinary or multi-d^isciplina 
in structue and orientation. Both include faculty with professional 
"identity" problems. Without strong administrative (financial) support they 
have little "clout f \or power in University xlecisfon-making^ Where certain 
departments or ID divisions have been effective over time there/nave usually 
~beeh. evidences of 3hared commitment to. program development, effective 
democratic le&dership,/and/or competent faculty whose sel^-cg^G^pTB^ar 
professional stature/can withstand peer pressui^e^and who can gain satis- 
faction frojm the j^ocess of helping people solveytheir own problems, from- 
applying theory ^to, practice, "or from the development ofL # service programs. 
At Penn State, it^eems to me, ^before setting up more "TD research (or 
teaching) structures^ a more direct 'effort should be madfe* toward integrating 
various mparts of the university already functioning. Examples of the need 
are numerous. They do not necessarily imply re-structuring departments 
but they may require adrndfivistrative* support and mandate for continuous (not 51 
sporadic) work across various lines, (e.g.*, Extension and - Continuing 
Education; HealthUn Colleges of HPER, H DEV. and Agr.; Extension, Research 
and R.I. in Agriculture; Recreation in Agr: and HPE & R,) 




ANALYSIS AND ' ILLUSTRATION 

Twelve memoranda have been 'quoted to provide a basis jfor^appraisal 
of interrelationships among individuals and organizational structures 
involved with research 6n a univers'tty campU^ From these memoranda it is. 
practicable to -extract^ topics which recur' in discussions and , decisions 
affecting the administration of academic research. ' ,The following pages . 
will be* devoted to this purpose."' £hey will contain in enumeration of 
topics jin "short-titleii form, with illustrations, and expansions based on 
memoranda which -have been quoted and on others which hitherto Have tiot. 

No attempt will be made to include all references in all 4&eifioranda to 
any topic. Where one reference expands, ponti&|Ldicts, clarif lessor other- 
wise* contributes to the significaj^e of r anotheir, both will be noticed - 
subject, of course, to inadvertant oversight. The* memoranda, will not ^ 
used as if" they were understood tcM>e ballots on an issued The implication^ 

.of balloting would be quite spurious. und^r the circumstances. . , 

' \ - ■ * «% 

,This procedure necessitates interpretation by an' individual of 

statements of somg complexity; for this reason it dannot produce 1 a resjult 

*• "* , ' - - 3 t, 

for which the authors of tlje memoranda can be held respohsible., . The topics 

themselves are subjfect to revision. * They -are influenced, of cohrse, by the 

\ • * " * 

emphases of the target article&^and'Tnight assume quite different forms in 
other, contexts. They have at* least ^a tentative legitimacy, however, ajid 
possibly more than casual utilfty. J^y appear below as headings of eight M 

summary actions, /as follows: ^ • - 

A. THE UNIVERSITY* AND SOLUTION OF SOCIETAL PROBLEMS - . ' 

B. I NTE RD I S C I PL INARY FORM? AND FUNCTIONS • 

C. AUTHORITY IN THE UNIVERSITY, CENTERS OF INFLUENCE 

D. DEPARTMENTS AND DISCIPLINES, FORMS AND FUNCTIONS 

' E. THE PREROGATIVE OF . PROFESSORIAL APPOINTMENT .„ " • . / 

•F.. THE AGRICULTURAL MODEL AND APPLIED RESEARCH ' - 

G. EQUILIBRIUM OF ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS « 4 

H. RESEARCH JL8D INSTRUCTION ' ' m ; , . 



A. THE UNIVERSITY AND SOLUTION OF SOCIETAL PROBLEMS - 

ItL Me^mo No.^1 above the author questions what he; calls the 11 first . 

r • X" * 

premise" of the Straus and Sternberg drticlegr- 

. that a University f s overriding concern is of should 
be^solving society's current* pressing problems, ... 

This premise prompts a number of cojnments throughout the correspondence, „ 

For purposes of definition they are divided below according to differences 

of emphasis which they represent, interpreted in general statements (under- 

i 

lined), and illustrated by selective quotations from the memoranda. In 
this instance the division x is "in terms of the impact of the "premise" as it 

affects - * % . 

> r 

1. The individual scientist - 

The » ^scientist "s value is- dissipated if his services are required 

' for problems which do not engage his particular expertise . **• »' 

Memo No. 3 above: "... the physics input required by interdisciplinary 
k * research is often on the technician 1 s level and does 
not warrant faculty participation." 



v 

2. The university as a whole - v ^ ^ 

< The university is capable of societal initiatives of its own ._ 

"... -internal changes within the University' structure 
' should be made. It is questionable, though, whether 
these changes should* be made solely on the basi£ of 
. m a changing sSciety. It would be preferable if the^ 

universities could, in fact, effect changes which 
would permit 'them to be the opigin of the frasic 
4 attitudes and philosopfiies which bripg about changes * 
• in our 'society. "20 • 



20 " 

• From'C. Direw-Stahl, Professor 'and Chairman of Petroleum* and Natural 
Gas Engineer ing, October 3; 19*4. " / ' 
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* 

3. Instructional programs - ' 

Research in a university should have, an instructional dimension . 

, '. I : 1 ' ^* 

Instruotion in a university should have potential for research . 

* "I am greatly concerned about the effort' to protect intellectually 
inadequate students, and' its cost. I am experiencing this in 
teaching an undergraduate course of nearly. 400 students who come from - 

/over 30 majors. "21 f 

\ * V 

4. Social and humanistic areas of study - * J 

* . r* 

• " Consideration of university organization raqutres appropriate \ 
re'gard for all areas of university -activity . r ' ; 

"Sternberg is' geared, obviously, to think only in terms of therphysical , 
* • environment;. I would have thought that even the most naive critic — 

or perhaps 'interpreter 1 is a wiser word here— of the ills of America 1 
today was aware that there is as much, if npt more, wropg with the 
psychological environment than the physical. ... At any rate, 
Mr. Sternberg's thoughts have much to do with air foliation and nothing 
to do with political or spiritual pollution.*" 22 

5. Disciplinary jLderttity^- - tf % 

> ' " • ■* ' . ' * , 

* The academic disciplines constitute, each in its kind, a stage' of 



human achievement; they should t>e subject to growth,, and change?., but' not 
to abandonment. « v ' 



•"I'm sure^mostjof us would have" some negative reactions to* the concept 
implied in Sternberg's article relating' to priority areas being 
established at the national level and then individual scientists having 
to bend to those # priorities to gain funding. # However, I think we must, 
be^ realistic and understand,, that this will continue to happen to some 

♦exfcettf. Hopefully, over some reasonable period of tinfl?, these 
priorities ftd.ll have a relationship * to real needs' and researchable- 

^problems. .It is-our responsibility as' a" University and a? individual 
scientists to consider these •national priorities but AlSo./to be true ' 
to our branch of science. 1 In other words t'.am saying that federal 
funding is a reality and we must learn how to deal with it. 'We must 

9 not- allow the federal funding areas to become the only- (or even the - 
dominant) force in dictating research ejnphasis."23 # ^ 4 



21 ' t - \ , ' : s~ 

From Edward G. Buss, Professor of Poultry Science, October 30, 1974' 

22 • . ' ' ^ * — * 

From Lowell L. Manfull, Associate Professor of Theatre Arts, October 17, 1974 

.J From Billy R._ Baumgardt, Professor of Anirmal Nutrition and rfead of^the 
Department <rf Animal Science, -October 29, 1974. - • • 



• B. INTERDISCIPLINARY FORMS .AND FUNCTIONS - • . . ' 

In Memo No* 7< above the author, t£e director of a research institute, 

offersr a description of interdisciplinary research both as it 1 might be 

•(as he would prefer to have it) and as.lt usually is - 

"Ifr interdisciplinary research, propositions* from several "* 
disciplines are blended together to' form the hypotheses for 
study. Only on rare .occasions does this integration actually 
0 take plac^e. More often the conceptual framework in team research 
is a tossed' salad of propositions — each construct maintaining its* 
identity with 'the parent discipline. In this latter ■ case*, the ' 
chief benefit is coordination of the work so that all* efforts are 
directed toward the solution of a- common problem/ 1 

This topic recurs throughout fhe correspondence. Summary Will again be by 

general interpretive statements with illustration from 'the memoranda. In 

this instance, however, division must be in terms of- ^a variety of meanings of 

the term interdisciplinary which are regarded as salient from the points of 

view that are represented. s ' * ,V 

fc • *■ 

1. Attitudes toward interdisciplinary research^ • • - • . * 

Interdisciplinary research has been and continues -to be a common- 

% - place of university experience . 

f "I don't knew* anyone who is opposed* to c611aborative work across* disciplines. 1 

departments 3nd colleges pose no necessary threat to interdisciplinary / 

co lla boration. "* 

"I have never encountered an- impediment to research because, it was interdisci-. 
plinary- Most^ of nfy research- involves collaboration between 'the colleges of 
Liberal Arts.aftd Science\and this fact has presented no' problem whatsoever. " 

• - % i * - 



5 



' 24 ./ -X^ ' - '* • \ • 'A r . , 

From Frank "Clemente, Associate. Professpr o£ Sociology, October 29, 1974. ' * ^ 

. , From Bennett* Dyker\ Associate Professor of Anthropology/ October , 8, 1974. 
; Jo a similar effect W. I. Thomas; Pf^^^^r of Agronomy, cites as currently \ 
active* in -the College of Agriculture^^^fchich he is Associate Dean^for 



Research, the following "(October 9, lV H; * 

% 61 research projects in whic^ p^^^k leaders belong to tlje. faculties 
of * two or _more departments. , o - _ ' 

„ 9 research projects in which two or more prpjept leaders belong t£o the."*, 
faculties ^of different colleges' within thg^Uniyersity . . . ♦ '« 

55 Research projects involving cooperation with- institutions in^other states. 
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Interdisciplinary organizations may Imply' managerial leverage .' 

"I grant the premise that Interdisciplinary Research has both ' potential 
and real merit. Nevertheless", it appears to me that in the wings . 
there is a bit .of heavy handed pressure to accept IDR as the only ' 
viable approach for Universities to follow. It is interesting that 
the only ''models 1 advanced by both Straus* and^ternberg are in the 
areas of- science, specifically medicine and agriculture. I think 
it is simplistic to generalize from these two areas to what we 'presently 
call a University, despite the fact that Universities • have been in the 
forefrpnt of developments in these areas,. ^ 

Special value does not attach tQ interdisciplinaritv per se, but • 
to interdisciplinarity under certain conditions. 



newly emerging fields may be appraised in terms, of the following 
characteristics: ' 4 

a. 'developments in the essential nature of the pertinent subject 
matter, \ 4 

b. shared need for expensive facilities, ' ' 

c * patterns of demand by society ^as indicated by availability of 
employment and funding, * \ - ' 

d. ready strength in the major components of the new mixture as 
they exist in the institution as .a*whole, • 

e. a^ synergetic relationship between opportunities for research 
and opportunities for graduate instruction. "27 

A ' " / • " • 

2. Interdisciplinaritv and administrative _ structures - 

Interdiscipl inary research is independent' of administrative structures 

"Research programs which cut across* departmental lines achieve success 
through the voluntary association,, of thf faculty members involved. 
Where research is 'the ( object, I dcmbt that a formal' structure wotrld / 
enhance this voluntary association.^ Such voluntary associations have' 
provided^the needed opportunities, and' to my knowledge have posed no • 
.serious problems. "2$ ' , ' 1 • 



?rom Arthur W/Heilman, Professor of Education, in charge of the 
Graduate Program in Developmental and Remedial Reading, October; 15, 1974. ' 

2 ^ ' « * «' ' - * ' 

Erom'Rustum Roy, Prof essor # of the Solid State and Director of the Materials 

Research Laboratory / December 3, 1974. '* * 

28 ' ' ^ ' i 

From Kenneth Goodwin, Professor of Poultry Science, October 25, 1974. 



- Interdisciplinary research requires appropriately structured 
administrative .support * 



I agree that ad hoc teams -do not work well-. . .interdisciplinary programs 
work fciest in an interdisciplinary college. "29 * * 



i 

'*It is my~ experience that » interdisciplinary programs within a single 
college have the' best potential , f or.«success.. This is particularly evident 
in colleges which are essentially interdisciplinary in nature,- such as 
the College of Earth and Mineral Sciences. "30 

3. The purposes of interdisciplinarity - 

Cross-disciplinary organizations may serve purposes other than research . 

"Since the Laboratory Animal Resources* Program performs a service function it 
differs from mpst of the other intercpllege programs. However, Z ' • . 

believe, # our experience with it is an excellent example of a necessary 
University-wide cooperative* effort that only can be accomplished at an 
"intercollege level. ,f 31 • *** 

Interdisciplinary research may or may, not be applied research ; 



applied research may or may not . be interdisciplinary . ^ * 

i r 

"One of the papers that, you forwarded to jus >^sumes that interdisciplinary 
research and. applied research are one and the same. While I would agree 
that much applied research is interdisciplinary and must draw upon ' ' 
expertise from a* variety of sources, ttj^r^ is applied research based 
upon a single discipline. "32 * 

i 

"There are of course oth^r types of institues ... - i.e. essentially 
institutes for advanced study that offer insulation from societal , , 
heeds, rather than fast 'response^ to- them." - (From Memo No. 10 above) 

Sternberg is seeking solutions to. operational problems which I agree. often 
require ' interdisciplinary groups and the team approach. I thin^k this 
sort of thing can be done on the University campus, but -it should hot 
. be done, at the expense of not encouraging the basic disciplines^ %o do 
basic 4 research. Furthermore, some problem* solving activity . . should 
best be done elsewhere than on a university campuS."33 , A 



29 

Jrom Robert M. Griffin, Associate Professor of Environmental Planning and 
Chairman, .Graduate PrograflTin Regional Planning, November 4, 1974. * * 

30 v * 

From C. Drew v Stahl; Professor of Petroleum and Natural Gas Engineering, 

October 3, 1974.' . ' * 

* • . — • « 

31 ' ' • : 

. Ffom .Frederick G. F.erguson, Assistant Professor and Director, Centralized 
Biological Laboratory £§£tober 26, 1974. * N 

32 < ' * ; f 
* From r Max' D;' -Richards* £rqf es^or^pf Management and Assistant Dean, for 

Graduate Programs, College of Business Administration, October 16, 1974. 

33 ' §» . .. . • 

From Paul H. Rigby, Professor of Business Administration and" Director , 
Center for Research, October 28,', 1974. V^f) > 



AUTHORIT? IN THE UNIVERSITY, CENTERS OF INFLUENCE - 
In Memorandum No. 6 above the author makes a clear and unambiguous 

statement of his opinion on where responsibility lies in the hierarchies 

• " » 

of universities - 

* , 
"I believe * hat the admin:jptaative. 0 f f icers of a' university should make 
* decisions 'effecting the lijfe \nd .death of programs. If they are 
, * unwilling, to do,so r , or ir the irVre cord is bad, they should b£ replaced. 
t The making of decisions is what they have been trained (and* are paid) 
to do. 11 / " " ^ 

•With regacd to the creation anc} decommissioning- of inter- or extra-collegia! 



programs this opinion j^y be fairly widely shared* However, there is among _J 

' * ft , ' * ' . * 

the 'respondents a" variety ,of attitudes with respect to the location of # 

effective authority for academic decisions. i% In the following summary notes 

no attempt will be. made to ^distinguish between those who°regard authority 



with approval and those who regard it with disapproval or .nfeuttality . 



The 'division will discriminate only the organizational loci with which 

determinative power is* associated; with' individual's, departments, colleges, 

central administrative offices, or witty centers of influence external to the 

, university. , 

1. The individual researcher*^ * 

The scholar who declines' collaboration will have his wishes respected 

4 In proportion to the degree of his success . ■ . 

"There are some researchers who work* independently and it is almost 
impossible to get them to work on an interdisciplinary project. I 
think that the only,, way to f get effective work from these individuals is 
to let them work by themselves, since even though funding and other 
directives were mandatory I question whether they would - effectively dp •„ , 
-interdisciplinary research. 



From W. I. Thomas, Professor of" Agronomy and Associate Dean- for Research, 
X>ctpber 9, 1974. * ' ' ' ' 
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2. The departments 4 

In a large university departments have the critical organizational 
magnitude at which self interest %nd professional interest most nearly 
coincide . r " 1 

• . • J " 1 ' - . . 

"I -disagree ^frith Straus in the following respects: (i) I do not find the 
changes likely during the next 15 years to be an extrapolation of those 
of the past 15 years; in fact, I think they may very well represent a 
-*tf*return to the pre-1960 position in many respects; (ii) I do not think 
that contraction of higher education need involve any threat 'to academic 
standing or academic freedom; indeed it very likely will be conducive to 
both, (iii) Although academic departments certainly evolve -with 1 time, 
I see no great present need for radical revision, or evidence that the 
departmental structure is dissolving, (iv) My own. experience is that 
the departmental structure has not acted to inhibit interdisciplinary- 
activity, but the ^contrary .,"35 «- * 

„ • ; ■ .f . . ■ * - ' 

For the past two years I have served as chairman, of the graduate • ' 
instructional program in Solid State Science hefe at Penn State, This 
is the firsthand one of the largest Interdisciplinary programs, but trie x 
chairman has almost no power. I caiftiot mak£ faculty appointments, and 
* most department heads don't ask my^plnion, when they make new^ppcdntments 

• or grant tenure. We have survived because of the gopd'will of two men: 
the Director of the Materials Research -laboratory and* the Head of the _ 

• Materials Science Department! Other department heads have not cooperated, 
and a few have been openly hostile, probably because ,they» regard our - 
^raduate r program as competition for their .own/ The situation has g^>vn 

, ~worse during the past few years because of the competition fox: research 
mor^y and student credit hours. "36 

It seems to me tha.t the makeup of interdisciplinary research teams needs^ 
change from time to time just as the makeup of a department should change! 
Therefore, why not build the organizational pat-tem around -the department ' 
concept but- provide means of evaluating these organizations at least 
every five years. "37 t , . * 



Departmental structures are reflected in and .reinforced by national 
professional associations . ^ 

„ ' * ' * v ~ 

11 • . .there is .order and value in a stretchable departmental system - 
if >the 'fringes 1 are allowed to extend 'and the a»ea. of activity allowed. 



r 



35 ' % • ~ 

From Frank A. Haight, Prof3^*a£ of .Statistics and TranJport^gion-, October 7, 197< 

36 

From Robert E. NAiham^ Professor of Solid State Science, October 24, 1974. 

37 ■ ' ' + • *' ' 

Jrom Billy R. ^Baumgardt , see^note 23 . above. * : 



